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AE)VERTISEMENT. 

TH E Reader is cautioned 
oot tp expeA any thing 
fyftematical in the fublbtnce, or 
ftile of the following Remarks. 
Thejr are fimply fuch as have 
arifen in the courfe of a three 
years refidence, and obfervation 
in the Auftrian Netherlands, and 
an extenfive pradlice fince in the 
fuperintendance, and care of fe- 
veral large eftates, in different 
parts of England. Nothing is 
borrowed from books, or built 

upon 
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upon hearfay-authotity ; what 
little they contain is, chiefly a 
defcription of fuch pradical points 
of Hufbandry as may be adopted, 
in many parts of England to great 
advantage. And as thefe Hints 
are publifhed from no motive of 
intereft whatever, but merely to 
enable gentlemen of landed pro- 
perty to be competent judges 
.whether their eftates are properly 
managed, or not, it is hoped they 
will meet with a candid and fa- 
vourable acceptance. 
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INTRODUCTION* 

MO S T of the publications upon 
Hufbandry, which the prefs hath 
lately teemed with, feem to be 
read more for amufement than profit; 
very few, if any, of the fchemes recom- 
mended have been carried into general 
pradlice; which ihews that agriculture 
is veiy little attended to as a fcience. 
The intelligent farmer will always know 
B and 
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and gather more from pradlice and ob- 
fcrvation, than he can acquire from books 
and ftudy. It is upon this principle that 
I have avoided all theoretical rules; for 
if we confult only the book of Nature, 
and ^ obferve her order, and the con- 
fequences that refult from her prog- 
nofticks, we fhall derive infinite ad- 
vantage from her inftruftions in all coun- 
try- bufinefs, fince no voice is fo loud or 
diftindl as hers. Every plant, and weed 
characterizes the foil it grows upon, and 
tells us its quality and value. A thou- 
fand animals, and infcfts foretel us what 
weather, what feafons we arc to expeiSt ; 
and arc therefore .well worthy of our at- 
tention. The late ingenious Mr. Stilling^ 
fieet^ among other publications of great 
moment, favoured the world with a re- 
gifter of the times of the budding, blof- 
foming, and foliage of different flowers, 

fhrubs. 
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flirubs, and trees, in different years, un- 
der the title of " Hhe Calendar of Floral 
and recommended it to all gardencrSj 
farmers, and planters, to confult thefe 
appearances at all times, and to be guided 
more by them in cropping and treating 
their land, than by the regular return of 
the months and years • Many people 
have obferved, that when ants wander 
carelefly from the feat of their republic, 
in the fpring of the year, a drought al- 
moft invariably enfues; but when they 
daub, and plaifter "the fides of their habi- 
tation, and confine themfelves nearer 
home, a very dripping wet fummer is 
known to follow. Swallows flying low, 
occafioned by the weight of the atmo- 
fpherc prefling down their prey, denote 
fpeedy rain. In a drizzly morning, when 
the whole village is iq doubt, whether it 
will be^a thorough wet day, or clear up 
B 2 before 
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before noon, the (heep will often tell 
them. If a continued rain be to enfue, 
they generally feed, notwithftanding the 
moifture, with great eagernefs ; knowing 
that they (hall have no better weather for 
that day. If they defift from eating, herd 
together in detached parties, and creep 
under the hedges, they know the rain 
will be over foon enough to afford thctn 
tinie to fill their bellies. It is needleft 
to enumerate the advantages to be de- 
rived from many more of thefe inftrudtive 
agents ; I have mentioned thefe few, in 
order to insinuate, that the great ftudy 
and fuccefs of agriculture, the moft ufe- 
ful of all fciences, indeed the nurfe of 
them ill, depends upon a due inveftiga- 
tion of nature; that the true fecret or 
myftery of afcertaining the value of land, 
and knowing what plants are fuitablc and 
appofite to particular foils, muft be ob- 
tained 
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tained by confulting her*; which re- 
duces all our profitable refearches upon 
hulbandry, merely to two points : Firft, 
to find outi Whether our refpedlive lands 
are properly applied to the ufe for which 
nature defigned them ? and next. Whe- 
ther we pradife the beft methods of art 
which have been hitherto adopted ? In 
making this enquiry, it will appear that 
great abfurdities are frequently pradtifed 
in the mifapplication of crops, or in an 
improper fucceffion of them ; and it will 
be equally apparent, that the beft me- 
thods of art are far from centering all in 
one fpot. Every county feems to abound 
in excellencies and defeds : but as every 



• Mr. Black of Lutton, in Eflex, one of the beft 
judges of the nature and value of land, who praftifes 
as a furveyor, has ftridly conformed himfclf to this 
idea; and the deferved reputation which he has ac- 
quired, is the beft proof that can be given of his having 
taken a fure guide. 

B 3 farmer 



farmer thinks his very worft cuftom pre* 
ferable to the beft which another county 
makes ufe of, there can be no hope of 
feeing the beft adopted and brought into 
general practice, and the worft wholly 
exploded, but by the intervention, and 
example of gentlemen of property ; who 
may perhaps be able, by time, and perfe- 
verance, in a great meafure to efFcdt fo 
defirable an alteration. Many and vari- 
ous are the good and bad prafticcs I al- 
lude to ; and 't;is not the taflc of any onq 
man to feparate them; but many hints 
from different people, if they are ground- 
ed upon found experience, may in time 
form a complete fyftem of pracflicable 
huft)andry. According to this idea, I 
have always conceived the Mufeum Rujli-^ 
cum^ to be one of the moft ufeful modern 
produdions y becaufe well-meaning men 
have thrown in their relpedive mites of 

inftruftion. 
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inftruflron, as far as their knowledge ex- 
tended, without pretending to more.— 
Upon this plan, I fhall venture to pub- 
lifh a few thoughts upon fuch parts as 
have particularly fallen under my owr> 
obfervation. 
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incitement to thte study of 
Agriculture. 

A Competent knowledge of Agricul- 
ture is the moft ufeful fcience ^ 
gentleihan can obtain; it is the noblefl 
/^amufcment the mind can employ itfclf 
. in, and tends, at the fame time, to the 
increafe of private property, and public 
benefit. Nor is this fhidy, fo neceflary 
and ferviceable to mankind, attended with 
much difficulty, or labour; but is even 
entertaining In the acquifition : for its 
chief inftruftions arc to be found in the 
pleafant and open fields, and not in the 
confined library. To gentlemen whofe 
property is realized in land, this is one of 
the moft important objedls they have be- 
fore them. Indeed to them it becomes a 
duty, which they owe not only to them- 

felves. 
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felves, but to the community ; as it be- 
hoves every man to make the moft of his 
property, by every laudable means ; and 
as the public is likewife interefted in the . 
produce of the earth, which the land- 
holder has greatly in his pov^rer to in- 
creafe or diminifli, by good or bad ma- 
nagement. 

When gentlemen turn their thoughts 
into this channel, they will never want 
employment 5 and may be affured of fit- 
ting down from their labour with the 
moft comfortable reflexions 5 knowing 
that their own private fortunes are flou- 
riihing at the fame time that the mecha- 
nic and labourer receive advantage from 
their exertions. 

But it has been very common to men 
of fortune, to aim at increafing their pro- 
perty by purchafes, which have at beft 
paid them only three per cent, while 
9 they 
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they have ncgledted the mofl: obvious 
improvements upon old branches of their 
cftate, which would have paid them at 
lead four times as much. Inflead of 
running into this error, it would be bet- 
ter to confider what particular advantages 
their eftates dferive from nature and fi- 
tuation, and whether thofe advantages 
are made the moft of? whether the beft 
modes of art are employed in cultivating 
them ? and whether induilry accompanies 
the whole ? If there be any defcA, the 
remedy is eafy, and the application is all 
that will be wanting. 
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APPLICATION OF SOIL TO ITS HlGHT 
USE. 

Nothing can be more abfurd tlian to 
attempt raifing particular crops 
upon land where the foil is naturally ill 
calculated for their produdtion. To find 
out what com, grafs, or plants are moft 
fuitable and appofite to the ground that 
is to be fown or planted, is the niceft part 
of a farmer's t>ufinefs ; and for want of 
proper attention to this main objeft, ill 
fucccfs and failure is frequently the con- 
fequence. For where an intelligent far- 
mer would thrive and grow rich, a blun- 
dering inconfiderate man will quickly re* 
duce himfelf to ruin. 

There are rich loams, and mixed foils, 
of various complexions, which are kind 

and 
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and favourable to the growth of mofl 
branches of the vegetable kingdom. The 
value of thcfe will be eafily found out, 
by growing on them whatever finds the 
readied and quickeft way to market. But 
there is a much greater number of foils, 
whofe nature muft be ftudied before any 
great advantage can be derived from them) 
and as they are frecjuently blended to- 
gether, and in colour and appearance 
much alike, tho' very different in their 
quality, it is extremely difficult to de- 
fcribc them fufficiently in writing. Their 
temper, as I have hinted in my intro- 
dudlion, is beft found out by their own 
natural produce; by the famples of 
grafles, and weeds, which are always to 
be found on the borders and fkirts of the 
fields, which always characterize them 
truly. This makes it effentially necef- 
faiy that every man fliould ftudy at leaft ' 

the 
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the nature of all natural grafles, wild 
plants, and weeds, before he can prefume 
to be a general judge of the quality, and 
value of land. 

Some foils are however fo diftinft in 
their nature as to be eafily defcribed. 

I fhall firfl mention blue clays and 
cohefive loams, which are by nature evi- 
dently, defigned for grafs ; and if well 
laid down, and properly managed, arc 
generally found to be fome of our moft 
valuable pafturcs. 

The red and black clays, if they be not 
too tenacious, are in general well calcu- 
lated for wheat, oats, and beans; but 
require good culture. If their depth be 
confiderable, oak likewife flourifhcs well 
upon them, which is alfo found to be 
of the beft quality. 

Sands of all kinds, and light foils 
of every degree, are calculated for the 

turnip- 
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turnip-hufbandry, barley, and aftificial 
graffes. 

Thin-fkinncd, chalky land is clearly 
adapted to the growth of beech ; which 
thrived prodigioufly, when nothing elfe 
will grow upon it. Fut tho* this be a 
fad beyond contradidtion, many extenfire 
tradts of high land remain naked and un- 
jprofitable, which, by proper planting, 
woulii become ufeful, and highly orna- 
mentaL 

Chalk, of greater depth, is good for 
St. Foin ; as well as fome forts of gra- 
velly-land. 

Woodcock-foil generally confifts of 
yellow, or white clay, with a mixture of 
gravel; is feldom fruitful, and, befides 
its Handing in need of draining, is very 
tinkind, and difficult to work ; and there- 
fore better devoted to pafture. 

10 AH 
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All land, of every kind, which is fo 
difpofcd in fituation as to admit of flood- 
ing, either by rivers, brooks, roads, or 
yards, fhould be turned into meadow- 
ground. 

Boggy lands which lie low, and cannot 
be drained efFcdlually without being fca- 
rified, fliould be planted with black pop- 
lar and withe. Little angles and odd 
nooks, near running rivers, fhould be 
turned into ozier-beds, or planted with 
white poplar. 

Barren heathy-lands may be profitably 
planted with Scotch firs, and wild cherry- 
trees. 

Afh, one of our moft ufeful and pro- 
fitable trees, which has every farmer for 
its enemy, becaufe it obftrudls his plough, 
and is noxious to other woods, as well as 
corn ; fhould be planted in angles and 
by-places. 

Elm, 
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Elnit as it grows ere£t^ and oak> as it 
receives its principal nourifhment from a 
tap-root, will do beft in hedge-rows. 
But more of this under the article of 
Timber. 
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DRAINING. 

Laining is the firft improvement 
which wet lands can rcqeivc ; for, 
till the lanjd be laid (Jry, 'tis in vain to 
bcftow any kind of manure upon it, be- 
caufe it foon wafhes away, and the rufh 
takes pofleflion of it entirely. In plough- 
ed land, where the foil is naturally wet, 
different remedies have. been attempted. 
In the famous^ vale (>f Eve/bam, in fTor-' 
cefierjhire^ the -land' is thrown into ridges 
from .ten tolhir^ yards wide, and raifed 
in the .middle, ,to an elevation of at leaft 
a yard above the level, which is attended 
with great lofs and. inconvenience. The 
furrows very often contain water three 
yards wide. The headlands are thrown 
up in the fame manner, which dams up 
the water in the furrows, fo that it can- 
not get off, but rots the feed, and deftroys 
C the 
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the crop. When the feafon is remarkably 
dry, another difadvantage refults from 
this awkward method. The tops of the 
ridges, if the foil partake at all of gravel, 
are fure to burn. Both which difad- 
vantages are brought on by the extreme 
the occupiers of thofe lands have run 
into, by increafing the convexity, of the 
ridge from time to time. Befides the real 
lofs they fuftain, it muft be g great in- 
convenience to occupy land in this man- 
ner, which nothing but ufe can reconcile. 
This, of all methods of draining, may 
fafely be .called the worft ; and it is to be 
lamented that no other can now be fug- 
gefted^ in this, or any fimilar cafe ; fince 
it woul4 not sinfwer, by any means, to 
throw the ground into any other form, as 
the labour ^youl.d be immenfe; and the 
manure, which has been laid upon it for 
centuries back, mud in that cafe be bu* 

ried* 
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ried, and a poorer foil brought upon the 
farfacc. It is therefore to be wiflbed, that 
no fimiJar praftice may be introduced, 
upon a like foil, in any part of England. 

Another mode of draining ploughed 
land is, by throwing it into very fmall 
ridges of two, fometimes four, or fix fur- 
rows only ; and provided the ground be 
ploughed in fuch a manner as to give the 
furrows a free difcharge, this is by no 
means a bad pra<ftice; becaufe it takes 
off all furface water, and the land is not 
more difficult to occupy, and may be 
thrown again into any other form at 
pleafure. * 

But the moft effeftual way of draining 
ploughed ground is that pradtifed in Ef- 
fex; where the farmers have the merit 
of laying land, which is naturally full of 
fprings, entirely dry ; and of obtaining 
great crops where no corn would other- 
C 2 wife 
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m£t vegetate« The common Way is» to 
have a principal drain» fix or feven inches 
deeper than the ordinary drains^ for the 
latter to enipty themfelves into. There 
is no general rule, with refpedl to the 
proportion of ground which thefe mafter- 
xiraihs will ferve^ Sometin^es one is fuf^ 
Jcient for ten acres i but in this cafe the 
land muft lay all one way^ and the foil 
^uft be tenacious in its nature. When 
the defcent lies difierent ways/ there muit 
-be a principal drain to every flope. But 
rWhere there is a good difcharge into a 
ditch, which has l^ccwiie a good outfall, 
many people prefer it to a mafler*drain, 
.becaufe any cxbftrudions which mayhap^ 
pen, are eafier remedied i for when a fin<^ 
.gle drain is choakcd up, the place is eafily 
-found out; but when many drains are 
.conne<aed together, it is often difficult to 
find out the. de£&d. And ^^metimes. the 

burrowing 
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burrowing of a« mole will< occafion a 
ftoppagc. 

The method of opening the principal 
drains is, to plough four furrows, throw- 
ing two each way ; the two iniide fur** 
rows being ploughed deeper than the o- 
thers^ After the plou^, the eaxth is 
funk a ipit deep with a common fpade^ 
and afterwards another fpit with a land- 
ditching-fpadc, called a griping-lpade. 
J^aft of all a fcoop is made ufe of, to rake 
out all the loofe earth* This drain when 
compleated is about two feet deep. The 
common drains are begun, and finiihed^ 
like the principal drains j but the fpit 
with the common fpade is omitted; and 
therefore they are not above eighteen 
inches deep, twp and a half wide at bot- 
tom, and three and a half at the top of 
the grip. In this profNortion, the nar--- 
rower they are, the betten The drain is 
C 3, filled 
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filled up as high as the top of the fpade- 
work, with brufh-wood at the bottom, 
and a piece of wood, as big as a man's 
leg, on the top ; a little ftraw is fhaken 
over that, and the remainder of the drain 
is filled Up with earth. The greater the 
proportion of wood, and the harder the 
earth is prefled in, the longer will be the 
duration of the work. The wood mufl 
be fuch as runs pretty free in its bran- 
ches. Elm, alder, and fallows are as 
good as any. 

It is rather difficult to make an exadt 
cftimate of the expence, becaufe the price 
varies, in the county of Effex itfelf, from 
.one penny to three pence per pole, in the 
workmanfhip only; and fome land re- 
quires the drains to be^ nearer together 
than others ; but fuppofing the drains to 
be a pole in width from each other, 
which is the common diftancc^ the foU 

lowing 
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lowing calculation, upon an average, will 

be pretty exaft for an acre : 

/. s,d. 

Sinking the ditch to obtain an outfall 076 
Drawing the furrows - - -026 
1 60 poles of digging and fillip^ up, at id. i 6 8 
Wood, eftimated at a faggot of twelve 1 

feet long to a pole, carriage in«->t 13 4 
eluded, at 4^/. per faggot - J 
Half a load of ftraw, and carriage • - p 70 
Extra-digging in the ends where the 7 ' 
plough will not reach - 3^ ' 

This improvement varies according to 
the foil. Upon an abfolute fand it will 
indeed barely anfwer. Upon a gravel, 
which is the foil where fprings moil 
abound, or upon a mixture of loam and 
^vel, it will laft from five to twelve 
years. Upon a clay, or Jftiff cohefive foil, 
it will laft twenty. But even in the for- 
mer cafe, it is apparent that it will an- 
fwer the expence, as it is done iq ge- 
neral by the rack-tenants iiji that county, 
C4 and 
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and very frequently by tenants at will. 
This kind of draining, where it can be 
praftife'd, is the neateft and beft; but it 
would be certainly an improvement, if 
the depth of the drains were varied accor- 
ding to the bed of the fprings. One 
univerfal principle in this mode of drain- 
ing ihuft be attended to, which is, to get 
a good outfall, or difcharge, and to draw- 
all the drains obliquely, acrofs the defcent 
of the ground, not right down with, nor 
i^ight acrofs thfe fall. The advantage is ob- 
vious ; for if a fpriiig rifes in any part of 
the ground, it cannot, in this cafe, have 
far to run, before it finds the means of 
getting off ; but if tti6 drains were drawn 
right down with the defccnti it might 
doze down, parallel with die drain, for 
a furlong in* lengtli before it wpuld get 
into it, tho* it v^ere only at the diftancc of 
ten yards from il. And, oh the other 

hgnd^ 
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hand, if the grains were drawn acrofs th« 
, defcent upon right angles, and a dead le- 
vel, they would of courfe remain full for 
^Krant of a free difcharge, and not have 
their proper efieft. A little fall mufl: b^ 
allowed ; hut, the lefs' the fall, the greater 
will be the duration, as the drains will 
not fo foon choak up, by the wafliing in 
of the fbil. This method of draining 
ieems to be the moJfl: excellent, upon 
fpringy lartd'. I fubjbin a /ketch of the 
lifual way of opening thefe drainis, marked 

There i^ a method of covered-draining 
with ftones pridlifed iii fome parts of 
Somerfetjhirey and Wiltjhire^ which is very 
expenfive compared with that in Effex^ 
but then its duration is much longer; for 
when it is well executed, the farmers 
think It completed for ever. Lord JFey-- 
m6utb\ extenfive park, at Longleat, has 

been 
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been drained in this manner, it an im«- 
menfe expcnce, ftoncs being very fcarce 
near him. The cxpence of thefc drains, 
in workmanfhip, is from fix pence to fe- 
ven pence a pole 5 in Effex it fcarce bears 
half that price. I fliould prefer cither of 
thefe methods according to the cafe with 
which the rnaterials are obtained. 

There is ftill another fort of covered 
draining, which may be adopted in a very 
ftiiF, tenacious foil. It is called turf- 
draining; and, befides that it is the cheap- 
eft of all, I believe it to be as lafting as 
any, if the land be fufficiently cohefive : 
But upon a loofe, crumbling foil it is im- 
prafticable. This draining is of two 
kinds; in the one, the inverted turf is 
put upon a (houlder, as defcribed N°. 2, 
leaving a hollow part under it, and the 
remainder of the drain is filled up merely 
with the earth that came out of it, 

The 
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other, method isi^ to cut out a 

ige, in the form of a Ronian ii- 

c of Five, defcribed N^. 3 ; and, when 

is taken out, to cut off about fix, or 

;ht, inches of the bottom part of the 

Igc, and to put the remainder into 

fame place again. I believe, if a fevsr 

es vv^ere put round the bottom of this 

^edge, fo as to keep the lower part from 

pping, and the ends of the rufhes were 

awn upwards, between the fides of the 

in and the wedge, it would be an im- 

ovenient to this lafl: method. Where 

cither of thefe methods are made ufe of, 

care muft be taken, to keep oiF all cattle 

;-. lUl the drains have had time to fettle. 

But open drains are to be preferred to 

. the EflTex, or any other mode of covered 

draining, in all marfh and boggy land, 

and in fandy foils, whefc the hollow 

drains are more liable to be choaked; 

10 and 



itod^ itt rtWfed«W^s, where they fcrve for 
fences AkS well as hying the land dry: but 
here the fame rule fliould be obferved> to 
firlt them, as much as poflible, in the 
beibrc-niientioned oblique dire£tionSi»- 

In flat countriesi fuch as Norfolk and 
Stt^Qlki there is a fort of bad meadow- 
land, which fkirts tfie river, in a narrow 
form, and generally lies extremely wet, 
frortl the fjjri'ngs which ifluc out upon it^ 
from* the higher ground, on each fide. In 
this carfe, open drains fhould be funk, 
parallel with the river, on each fide, be* 
tween the up, and the low-land, juft at 
the top of the places where rufhes fre- 
quently Afew themfelves, Thefe drains 
fliould be flmk fiifficiently deep, to 
catch iXi the Ifringsr, which the high 
grounds produce 5 and may be deeper, or 
fhallower, as the fprings lie. When thefe 
drains are charged to a certain height^ 

9 ^^ 
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they (hould be eafcd by a Imaller drain j 
which may be cut, occ^nsdlyi rjght 
down with the defcent; and communi- 
cate, as an outfalli with the riy^r; acc?ord* 
ing to the.fketch annex^dKN^* 4. Butit 
muft be obferved,. thf tthis lad.mflthod Qf 
training is mtfely contrived to guard the 
meadow land, from the dripping of the 
liigher ground, as it is ieldom wet in 
itfelf ; and this pradice is by .much the 
xbeapeft and mpft eflfe&uah 
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NATURAL GRASSES CONSIDERED* 

MR. Stillingfieet^ in his Obfervation3 
upon Grafles, has defcribed a few 
of the beft forts fo clearly, that any per- 
fon, who dircds hi« attention to this ufe- 
ful ftudy, may cafiily diftinguifh them. 

Annual meadaw-grafs is one of the 
moft valuable ^ for though it does not 
run fo long in the ftem, as fome other 
grafles, it produces a vaft deal of blade of 
a fweet and nourifhing quality; and is 
mofl: to be defired, of all grafles, upon 
land that is chiefly ufed for pafture. In- 
deed upon this fort of land it moflJy fhews 
itfelf. Mr. Stillingfleet took notice, that 
a great deal of this grafs appeared, on a 
much frequented walk, on Malyern-Hill, 
tho' he could not find any of it, upon any 
other parts of the hill. This remark of 

his 
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his led me to ftudy the particular nature 
of this grafs, more than I fhould other- 
wife have done. And I am of opinion, 
that almoft all land is impregnated with 
its feed, and will of courfe produce it, 
though not in equal quantities • So that 
it does not feem neceflary to fow it, but 
merely to encourage its growth. When 
the furface lies hollow, other graffes, of a 
oi coarfer nature, and poffefled of deeper 
^ei roots, get the better of It, and are apt to 
Itifle It. But when the fame land be- 
comes trodden, this grafs immediately 
Ihews itfelf ; and if the preffure be fre- 
quently repeated, it very foon gets the ad- 
vantage over mdft others, as may be feen 
hati at the entrance, and outfides, of moft 
1 a fields, where the feet of cattle give it, as 
ill, it were, a new birth. So that as preflurc- 
ny alone does the bufinefs, it feems a great 
oi argument in favour of feafonable rolling, 
\iis . . which 



IS 
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which is indifputably a very .fine im- 
provement upon all n^c^dow, and pafhxrc, 
particularly upon light dry land. By this 
iniprovcment the moifture is more prc- 
ierved, and the e^th, being prefTed clofe 
to the roots of the grafs, preferyes it from 
burning. Thofc who, are againft rolling 
affert, that the quantity is leiTcijed* In 
hay, I -believe, it inay fometiraes.be the 
cafe; heca^le rolling, which .fiaps the 
furface, and thjckerxs the fet of annual 
m^adow-grafs, checjks and weakens the 
Jong ipungy graffes, which frequently 
Cpqipo^e the bulk qf the crop. But then 
the quality of the.hjiy, after rollii^g, vfill 
be fo. fuperior to what it woiijd be , withr 
put it, that two jtons wUl be as good as 
ijir^e; audff .the l^d be grsj^e^l ,after- 
WJtrds,.the,axJva;ntage will .be ftill. greater. 
Spijieof the next heft ;grfdres ^re, the 

fefcque, 
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ff/cquey and ihtjine benti which are all 
indications of found land« And the ob-« 
fervation which is frequently made, that 
moft conuQon things are the beft, is par- 
ticularly verified in thefe graiScs; for 
they vifit* us, in greater proportion than 
moft others, and are equally excellent in 
hay, as in the green blade, which is of a 
^e nature. They are particularly whole- 
fbme for all kinds of cattle; and, pro- 
vided we attend to them properly, are 
much to be improved. Nothing is bet- 
ter for thefe graffes than the fediment of 
ponds I or, next to this, a generous com- 
poft made of three parts of good, frefli, 
maiden earth, or the fcouring of ditches^ 
and (if the foil be a clay, or fti£F in its 
nature) the fourth part chalk, or lime* 
But if it be fandy, or a light foil, two 
parts of maiden earth, one other part 
clay^ and a fourth part rotten dung, will 
D be 
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be bcft. This compoHr, well mhrcc}^ 
fhould be laid on before Lad^-^Day, btf 
well worked into the grottnd with hv(h^ 
harrows^ and repeated at leaib evoy fifth 
year;; which will not only be a very high 
improvement to ihtfe grades^ bot be the 
means of prodiiciiig a great deal of white 
clover. 

The]fiote^cgud, Or marjh hent^ ano^ef 
moft valuable gtafs^ is found in mxsoA 
lands*; is to be improved beyond alt 
others, and at a lefs expence, mo'dy by 
flooding ; which I (hall endeavour to fliew 
hereafter. 

Mr, StilKngfket vnz very eameft, in 
advifing huibandmen to gather, ami fbw, 
fome of the bcft of thefe feeds in thdr 
ground, inftead of filling it widi the ftale 
rubbifli which diey generally make ufe 
of. Great advantage might certainly be 
made of this hint> particularly whei> 

land 
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land k laid ibwn for ni/eadow> or paftore* 
In this cafe, llie hefk gr^lflea cannot be 
coIIa<5ted at too great an expdrice;. for I 
ha^e feen a fmall fpot of land^ in the 
iJcAMh of a large piece, which was laid 
dow», twelve or fburfeeni jears fince, by 
Mr. StiHingfleef^ upoft tlie eftate of Mr. 
Prlee, of Foxky in HtreforJ/hire, with 
f(mie choice feeds, at the fame time 
when the remainder of the fidd was laid 
down with common feeds; and this fpot 
k coniiderably better thsui the reft. It 
not only appeared fo to my judgement, but 
waa allowed to be £:> t^ Mr. Price's bai-- 
Uff, who was well acquainted with its 
l^^ttce. 

FvQm Mr. SiHlmgJket's experiment, 
aiid my own obfervations, I am clearly of 
opinicFn, that any peribn who has land, 
calculated for grafs, may improve it, by 
this method of hying it down^ to a much 
D 2 greater. 
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greater degree than he can in the uilial 
way. But as he may be at a lofs fome^ 
times to diftinguiih die grafTes^ and may 
not, at BvAf know which fuit his foil 
beft, I advife him to proceed in the fol- 
lowing manner, viz. Let him clean a 
piece of land efiedually, and fow difi^ 
ferent natural grades upon different 
ridges of the fame piece* Let^ others^ 
mixed^ be fown upon other ridges. Give 
every fort the fame attention, but at the 
fame time let each have variety of ma- 
nagement; which may eafily be done, by 
fetting two or three lines of hurdles acrofs 
the ridges. One part of the whole may 
be fed, another part may be mowed, 
another part may be manured with dif- 
ferent forts of manure. By this means> 
in two or three years, the nature of every 
grafs will be found out; and an intelli- 
gent farmer will foon know which to 

prefer 
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prefer for meadow, which for pafturc* 
and which to rcjeft. 

The next beft method of getting clcaa 
feed is, to hurdle off clean fpots of iheep* 
downs, which have been fed (][uite b^e. 
This, tho' feldom praftifed, is a good 
way of coming at clean natural feeds* 
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ARTIFICIAL GRASSES .C9W"P5R«P^ 
St. Foin. 

T BOUGH S^. Fim be jjot fo gencr 
xally iinderftoodg; not fo rUiuvcr- 
fally cu1tivat6d« as fope other amfici^j 
gra0eS| I fhall venture to give it the pre- 
ference to aU others/ not only for its hay^ 
ivhich exceeds in gopdnefs every 6t|ier 
fprt^ but for the advantage of the afterr 
grafsj which is particularly good, bcr 
tween Michaelmas apd Chriftmas, when 
the natural graffes begin to decline. Nor 
is it lefs valuable on account of its dura? 
tion, by which it fuppUes, ixi a great 
meafure, the place of qieadow and pafr 
ture in hilly countries, where there is a 
deficiency of fuch herbage, or on foil 
where it canot be obtained. It is truly a 
mpft ufeful and valuably Z^^^h ^^ cannot 

be 
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{ae ;too highly efteemed. Jn Tome pacts of 
Mampjbire, Wiltjhiref and B^rijhirf, there 
iu-<e confideraJble tnifts of land» iown with 
iS^. Foiftf which jiow4et from twenl^ 4:0 
^thirty ihilliagfi iui ^cre, which would not 
Jbie worth aboye hjdf that ren^, in £orA» 
pr in any other mode of hufbandry, 

^Jbe land proper for this graj& is, chal^ 
grwel, or almoft any mixed moidd, prop 
<!ridfid it ,be uxO. wet, an4 th«t It has a 
;^oc^, or hard, bottom, to ohook the 
tfoot, at about a foot, or Mieen inches, 
idepth ; siAuixw'ak it will fpend itf^if he- 
Sow iSas. &ixi»at. This ^thmi^are ^ay he 
«onfidered as a generalrulc— Hthat.ft. jF(?^ 
i^iould never be |>lanted wjwre there is a 
^;reat 4epth of foil. . 

The ^^foond cannot be made too i^^mt 

1>efore it he -fowa j fo ihat it generally 

fuccecds beft after turnips j and, as wdl 

»5 moft other graffes, is better ibwn with 

'P4 abou; 
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nbout half the quantity of barley, which 
is ufually fown for a full crop, than by 
itfelf. For the barley will fliade, and 
keep it moift, during the firfl funtimer ^ 
and, at the fame time, not injure it, as 
the crop will be lighter than ordinary. 
About four bu(hels of St. Foin-feed is 
enough to an acre ; and as the feed is 
krge and coarfe, it ought to be com- 
pletely buried i and therefore ^tis bcft to 
plough it in with a very ihallow furrow* 
The firft autumn it ought not to be fed 
at all. Every fucceeding fummer it may 
be mowed for a crop ; and the fccond 
autumn it may be fed, with any cattle, 
except fheep, till Chriftma^, but nqt 
clofe. Every autumn afterwards it may 
tbe fed with iheep, as well as other cat- 
tle, and may be fed. ^$^clofe as tliey can 
bite, provided it be laid up by the midd][e 
of Jaflwary, 

Th5 
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The fecond winter after fowmg, It 
(hould be manured with peat-afhes^ if 
th^ can be had at any reafonable rate; 
otherwife^ with any other afhes, which 
are the beft nianure for this grafs. And 
if this dreflfing can be repeated every third 
year, the St. Foin^ if it happen to take 
good root, will laft fixteen, or eighteen^ 
years; and when the land is broken up 
again, it will be confiderably improved 
by the roots, which the ground will be 
full of. It does not '(attain its perfedion 
till about the third year ; and about the 
tenth it will begin to decline, unlefs 
greatly affil^ed by manure. 

Clover. ^ 

Clover may be efteemed, from its ex* 
cellent quality, ^ great produce, and me* 
liorating root, which is a great improver 
cf l^nd^ the fecqnd artificial gr^fs in point 

of 
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pf valuCf It ris now io iuoli ges^cr^l nC&^ 
Ibat k ie9P6 ajmoft ocf^i^ to idofo^ibe 
|he mannar of cuUiMatiogit; t^e^eire 
It will J^e iufficicRt to lohfkrve^ that sdie 
beft w^ is .to ibw. <ic on dean iland^ mhix 
a fi^ crop of 4k»$^^ after turnips, at lihe 
lale of tnKE^e pounds <o an acFe* Th<^ 
liiira^kw of d»i6 -grafs is^/h^wever^ very 
^Tt, except on fredi land'; wkich points 
out chpncopffity of keeping off its fucccf- 
fien, longer 'than the common cuftom, by 
intepmixifig with it as great a variety of 
olher <jrops, as may be faitaHe. If i% 
iiad not been for this ich&, I 0ioijld 
have been inclined to have given it th^ 
preference, even to St. Foin. But on 
land where it has been often repeated, it 
&I4oiii "wiQ cofttioine above ikvo ye^s ; 
a^d^ vtsry oj^t«|^ tm abpnoe >ope^ and 
ihoilgb manure will Incx^ its ^rop. It 
will not .prolong i*^ flay* This grsfs 

evidently" 
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fBodeniiy guars kindeft.tt£t»: jtumtpf ; wd 

fOij foil which will hcss: lik^aQ* }6 fiiitat4lB 

■Bar k. The ndisd mttj k, to topw it in 

Jfime, wd make it iotp h«f. Two i^ns 

«sop^ As ksqazijtyu nomihmgp it Is 
|)srtic«(Uj(}]r good for # ^^ft hpries, 
MOBcn, fatting* iind flwl;^ textile j ibut Aot 
4b i9Uid» j;e%)eded &>f ^itddlf-ihor^, 
jSpfla^tif»«« k M maw»4 a ,^^isp9li4 timi, 
^ i^ th$.»onth pf {S^ugmd i |>!iit |he Jiii^ 
sf th^B rfeao^dx^fjai) is |^ in gu«iiti^;.aa4 

■^^uefiare, if the toser ^ ji^t m w^ 
ptiH wapt »f hay^ hf will <ip well ip 
.^M At) iod»d Gf mpwing It ;| if£0Q4 

Wlw^ it 16 ia^fl4 £9f .^ed» tl^e gnftom 
|«, ttp f«o44t dowR clofe ^ntil -the iattor 
■^ «f Maty^i* .and no loqger i which early 
ffei^is a i»^4ulvaotage^ fi)r ewies» iamh$> 

and 
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and other cattle, as it comes in before 
the natural grafies. 

Thefe are the common advantages de^^ 
rived from this §rafsi but a much greater 
benefit may be obtained by cutting it 
green, as often as it attains a fufHcient 
growth, and carrying it into ftables, and 
yards, to be eaten, by different cattle, out 
of racks and cribs* In this manner, it 
will certainly fupport more than twice 
the ilock it would do if fed oflF upon 
the ground, where it grew j befidcs the 
additional quantity of manure that will, 
by this method, be made in the faid ila- 
bles, and yards, if the fame are kept lit- 
tered with any fort of ftraw, or even 
rufhes, or fern ; which increafe of ma- 
nure will fully compenfate the farmer for 
his expence, in cutting, and bringing the 
clover into the yards. I have known this 
'method lifed, in many parts of England, 

tp 
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to very great advantage; and I apprCi* 
hend the great difference ' may be ac« 
counted for as follows. The quick: 
growth of this grafs, after mowings (hades 
the ground^ and prevents the fun from 
exhaling the moiilure of the land, fo 
much as it would if fed bare; confe-^ 
qucntly it continues to (pring with more 
vigor ; and the moment one crop is ofF^ 
another begins to fhoot up. Whereas 
when cattle feed it, they frequently de- 
ftroy almoft as much as they eat; and, 
befides, bruife the necks of the roots with 
their feet, which prevents the clovef 
from fpringlng, fo freely as it does after 
a clean cut by the fcythe. In hot wea- 
ther, which is the common fcafon for 
feeding clover, the flies too are generally 
fo troublefome to the- cattle, that they 
are continually running from hedge to 
h?dge, to brufli them ofl?*; by which it is 
9 incon^ 
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ificonceif able what itijurjr the3r do to thftt 
crop. But when they afer fed in ftables^^ 
and jardSi they are more in- the ifaade ^ 
liuj thrive better; and, at the fame time^ 
cenfomd the wheleof what is given theo^ 
without wafle. 

As it is ainaoft a genial pradice^ to 
iow wheat after clover^ and eflentially 
nece^y to . manure for it, unlefs the 
clover has been. manured the preceding^ 
year, it is greatly for the farmer's intercA^ 
and by much the beft huibandry, te 
manure the clover j for, by this means^ 
he greatly augments his prefent crop, and 
the land will be in fine condition for a 
crop of wheats withoi^ any farther af« 
fiftance^ 

There is* a fpecie$ of eUver called caw^* 
grafi, which has been lately coltivated^ 
in ibme parts pf Hampjhiti^ with great 
fQG€e&. The ground rehihes it extremel^r 

well. 
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well, and it is hy many farnsefs jprcfer red 

to the commort cltfoer. It gfows more 

floridfy, and riirivcs^ better upon poor 

land. At ftrft fight they arc not eafily 

diilingaifliedf Bu«^ on a clofe iiif|>eaion, 

the cow^grafs will ht found of a darker 

green^ and n^ore pointed at the end$ of 

die loavecr j dsr ihlk v^ of a clofer texture, 

i^dnot jfo porous as the common clover. 

Some peopie imagine this to be a native 

of this ooimtry^ if fo, it may be highly 

wordi cMT atnention; 

T>dfntU or PereftniatRye-Grafsf 

Sometimes^ is ufed as an artificitd gr^^Sf 
and is then fown with clover at the rate 
ef a; quarts of a peck to an acre. Soxne-< 
times it is fown by itfclf at the rate of 
two pecks to an acre, and at other times 
in the proportion of a gallon to an acre, 
lOi with 
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with eight pouods of clean trefoil (ex- 
empt from the hulk). It comes earlier 
than moil other grafles, and all cattle are 
particularly fond of it in die fpring of ^ 
the year ; but towards Midfummer the 
ilalks become dry^ and cattle then refu£e 
them ; therefore^ in all paftures^ this 
grafs fhould be kept down, by being 
conftantly fed. When mixed with. clo- 
ver and mowed for hay, it may be fpring- 
fed notwithilanding^ and is even the 
better for it ; becaufe it would otherwifc 
be ripe before the clover. When fown 
with clover its^ greateft advantage is ex- 
perienced in the fecond and third years, 
for as the clover declines, this increaies 
in proportion. When mixed with tre- 
foil, it is a very good grafs upon. light 
land, defigned to continue fcveral years 
in (heep-paftures, 

Lucern. 
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LUCERN. 



Lucern is a valuable grafs^ but requires 
£b much weeding^ and attention^ that it 
Is not by any means calculated for large 
£arms5 but if cultivated upon a fmall 
icale, it would prpve highly ferviceablc 
in dairy-farms> or to any perfon who is 
obliged to keep horfes^ and cows, and 
has but little land. 

This grafs, like St. Pom, ought to be 
checked at a certain depth, or it will 
Ipend itfelf too much under ground ; but 
inftead of a foot, or fifteen inches ftaple, 
it will require from eighteen inches to 
two feet, and the land ought to be tole- 
rably good in quality* 

The beft way is, to fow this feed in 

drills, at about two feet apart. The 

ground muft be firft^nade very clean, and 

E the 
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the feed mull not be burled above two 
inches deep. The firft year it will re- 
quire an infinite deal of labour in weed- 
ing, for it h^ an utter abhorrence of 
every other neighbour ; but, when once it 
hfts got good root, two weedings in afeafon 
will be fufficient ; which 'may be done by 
women, and children. But every; time it 
is cut, it ought to be hoed; and thus 
treated (widi a light coat of rotten muck 
every Ipring) it will laft ten or twelve 
years, and bear cutting four times in the 
courfe of th€ fummer. The bell way 
is, to foil cAttle with it green. It is 
very nourifhing to horfes, and caufes 
cows to give a great deal of milk. 



TREFOIL. 



Trefoil is a very ufeful grafs on poor 
land ; for the clofer it is fed, the more 

it 



it v«riil fprcad ; and therefore it is highly 
ufeful in laying down land for fheep- 
pafkires $ but is not held in any eJ^eem 
for dairies, as it gives the butter * tank 
flavour* Nor is it calculated for mow- 
ing; for it produces but little afterrgrafs^ 
and the hay is of a very critical nature i 
for, if it receives the leaft injury by wet^ 
the leaves mat together, and it becomes 
mouldy, and of very little value. 

WHITE bUTCH CtpVER* 

The ff^&ite Dutch Clover^ though laft 
mentioned^ is of the firft cohfequence. 
Nothing is fo good for laying down lands 
for pafture^ as this> mixed with othei* 
graffes; nothing more fweet, and nou- 
rifliing for all kinds of cattle; and, when 
ufed as an artificial grafs, it is the beft 
fubftitute for the common clover which 
£ a can 
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can be made ufe of. But its good qua- 
lities are fo well known, that it muft be 
needlefs to add any thing more in its 
favour. 

I purpofely omit Burnet ^ as it does 
not feem to have had fufficient trials to 
difcover what may be expeded from it. 



X 
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I>IFFERENT METHODS OF IMPROVING* 
MEADOW AND PASTURE-LAND. 

TV^EADOW, and pafture-iand is 
-^^^ oftener neglcfted than ploughed 
ground, notwithftanding it generally ad- 
mits of a much greater proportion of 
improvement. 

The firft, the moft cafy, and the great- 
eft of all improvements is made by flood- 
ing. In Dorfef/hire, and Hampjhire^ there 
are meadows which are increafed, from 
ten (hillings to three pounds an acre, 
by bringing the water of the comiiaon 
river over them ; which is eafily effected 
by means of little trenches, or grips, 
which fhoot the water on, and draw it off 
at pleafure. Thefe meadows are particu- 
larly ufeful for the*nouri{hment of ewes^ 
ind lambs, in the ipring ; and after they 
E 3 arc 
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^e eaten quite bare^ fo late as the latter 
end of April, will often prodirce, in tea 
weeks time, three tons of hay to an acrc^, 
without ever receiving 3tiy kind of ma-^ 
nurc, or any other attention, than the 
throwing them under wa^er at proper 
feafons J which deftroys all weeds, an^ 
enriches the land to a very high degree^ 
There are thoufands of acres, in many 
other counties, which rnight be equally 
improved. The temptation is certainly 
great enough, to put any one upon his 
mettle, to find where the thing is pradi-* 
pable, and to encourage him tp adopt it, 
J£ the great difference between lo^. and 
3/; aa acrejj in yearly value, ftrike us, th^ 
difference between 15/. and 90/. in the 
fee fimple of an acre pf this land, will 
:||ill more flropgly aife^ us, though the 
proportion be the fame^ 

There is another (on pf lioodiag^ 
^ whicU 
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^w^lrkkh is lik^wife very beneficial^ and 

^^^rliich may be eafily adopted in all hilly 

<:ountri€S. I mean that of throwing the 

fbouring of hills, .and road8> and the drip*- 

ping of yards, over land. This is fbmc- 

«:imes done, and as much in Herefordft>ir€ 

as in any other county ; but though thQ 

ipnprovement be immenfe, the pra<fticc is 

by no means general. The advantage is 

often feen l^ the tenant, but uule& he 

has a kafe, he feldom avails himfelf pf 

it ;.and ibmetimes it is negle^d through 

indolence. But whatever motives psajp 

keep the tenants from availing themfelves 

of fuch advantages, owners of lapd, and 

gentlemen's ftewards, are unpardonable, 

in waving fuch beneficial improvements . 

Flooding is truly the bcft of all im^i' 

provements, where it can be affected i 

and there ought not to be a fingk ^K:f e of 

Jand negle^d, which is capable of it. 

E4 As 
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As rolling, and prcflure, bring the annual 
meadow'grafsy fo flooding immediately 
begets tht flote fefcque, or marjh benty the 
richeft of all grafles; being equally bulky 
in quantity, and nouriftiing in quality* 
This is the grafs, that fwims upon the 
tops of ponds; fprings up where water 
has flood ; and which cattle frequently 
plunge up to their bellies to reach* 
Horfes, and cows, are ravenoufly fond of 
it 5 and, according to Mr. Stillingfleet-^ 
account, the blade is not only fweet, but 
the feed which it produces is . gathered, 
and eaten, by the common people in 
Sweden^ zs we eat millet. 

There is a fort of pafture, to be founc} 
in moft counties, where land lies to a 
cold afpea, which is very much inclined 
to mofs ; which chokes up the grafs, and 
impoveriflies the land. Penning fhcep 
upon it is one way of killing themof^ji 

and 
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and improving the pafture ; and another 
gopd method is, to harrow it well with 
iharp-tined harrows, in the fpring of the 
year, and to manure it afterwards with 
any compoft of a warm nature. After fuch 
harrowing it is a good practice to fow 
JDutcb clcyoen 

There is. another fort of pafture, which 
produces little more than a fharp, coarfc- 
bladed grafs, which the farmers call 
Pink, or Carnation-grafs ; from the re- 
iembiance the blade of this grafs bears to 
the blades of thefe flowers. This is the 
fame grafs, which grows in great tufts, oir 
bunches, in coppices, and has but little 
nourifhment in it. This land wants 
draining; and^ when drained, fhould 
have a great deal of ftock kept upon it, 
. by ftrewing turnips before them, or fod- 
^ dering them with hay, to invite the aft^ 
nual meadow-grq/s to fprin^^ , 

Another 
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Another fort of pafture^ in many parts 
of England, is overfprcad with alders > 
and other fcrubby wood, and buflics ^ 
which, befidcs carrying a very flovenljr 
appearance, harbours wetj and the ihade 
renders the turf four. This rubbifht 
fliould always be extirpated. Wood and 
gra£s nerer do well together. If it be 
necdfary to have wood of this fort, it 
ihould be raifed in foparate plantations, in 
the manner I ihall hereafter point out. 

Another fort of pafturt ftill is -over- 
run with ant and mole-hills ; owing, at 
firft, to negle6i:, in the occupier of the 
land« Such turf as this is generally old ; 
fometimes it is too bad to recover ; but 
oftentimes, when the hills are laid, provca 
good landt There are two ways of cu- 
ring this ground ; the one is by crofSng 
and hollowing up the turf, fcooping out 
the xniddle part, fpreading it about, and 

laying 



^.^ 
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laying the turf doven ^in in the fame 

place. This way is to be preferred^ 

^o^liere the piece of land may be in view 

of an faaltttation, or under any fimilar 

circumftajicos. Bat the iM)ft efibdtaal 

impioveiDentr i$» doubtiefs^ to piare them 

entif dy ofF, to ky them in heaps to rot, 

which ihould be mjix^d afterwards with 

a moderate quantity of lime^ and then, 

ipread Over the fame piece of land from* 

whence they came. As thefe ant hills 

originated for want of rolling, it is almoft 

needlefs to recommend rolling as a com^ 

plete finiih to this improvement. 

When riaeadows are very coarfe, whe- 
ther naturally fo, or occafioned by ruftic^ 
which grew on them, before they were 
properly drained^ there is no better im- 
proyeipent for them, than ftrewing twen- 
ty, or thirty, load of fand to an acre over 
(hem^ It tend$ greatly towards fining 

the 
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the furfacey and generally begets a fctof 
white ciover. 

The earth is fo generous a parent, that 
we find all land repay us for our labour, 
and fluUi but it will appear, on the 
flighteft inveftigation, that no land pays 
fo well as meadow, and pafture. Where 
improvements upon ploughed land pay a 
cfown, the other generally pays a guinea. 
Therefore when land is newly laid down 
in pafture, it ought to be well manured 
the third or fourth year, let the expence 
be ever fo confiderable, betaufe it will 
bring a good {tt of grafles much fooner 
than they would otherwife come; and 
double the land in value for feven or 
eight years afterwards, 

I fliall clofc this fubjefl: with advifing 
all farmers to be careful, not to over- 
ftock their pafture land ; for when they 
do, they are great lofers by it. Land, 

when 
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^jelicn fed too bare. Is apt to burn in 
iixmmer, and to be chilled in winter. 
Befides, the necks of the roots are fo in- 
jured by very clofe biting, that they da 
xxot afford fo quick, or free a fpring to the 
ibccefiion of blade, as would otherwifa 
be. But, on the other hand, I do not 
adviie the leaving a long fet of grafs on 
the ground. The medium will agree 
beft with all Idnd ; and be attended with 
xtioft advantage to the occupien And 
the more forts of cattle feed upon land, 
at different intervals, the better. Alter- 
nate mowing, , and feeding, is likewife 
good. The one fines the turf, and the 
other enriches it. 



THB 
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THE GRfcAT ADVANTAGE OP A SUIT- 
ABLE STOCK OF CATTLE. 

NEXT to tke judgment required^ in 
adapting eadi foil to the pnipofe 
for which nature ittbended it^ the ftock« 
ing of bnd with proper cattle is <me of 
the fiioeft parts of die icience of fmnii^. 
Where nsture is left to hedel^ ihe alwa^ 
produces animals i^itable to her vegeta* 
tion, from the fnudleft flieep on the 
Welch mountains^ to the krgeft ibrt in 
the Lincdnfhure marfhes ; from the little 
hardy buUock in the iK)rthcrn highlaods^ 
to the noble ox in the richeft paftures of 
Somerfetfhire. But good hufbandry ad-^ 
mits of our increafing the value of the 
one, in proportion to that of the other* 
Land improved enables us to keep a bet-^ 
ter fort of flock; which fhews the dou^ 

ble 
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ble return the earth makes for any judi^ 
cious attention, or labour, we befto^v 
"ttpon it. • The true wifdom of the occu- 
pier is bcft ihewn, in preferving a d«c 
equaibrium between this improvecnent 
of hi« land, a»d l^ck. They go haiKi in 
^ hand I and if he negled): the one, he can* 
not avail himfelf of the other. 

We ihouid firft coniider, what kind of 
cattle will anfwer our purpofc beft, in the 
cultivalicm of our ground; and next, 
what forts pay bcft in the confumption 
x>f our produce. 

Upon a li^t foil, where two horjfes 
'^cre f|fficient to manage a. plough, or 
where, if more be employed, a quick 
mc^ioa is required, horfes will always be 
found moft nfef^il, and profitable ; be-- 
caufe fottr horfes on fuch land wfll culti- 
vate a^ much ground as eight oxen* But 
v^k^t the foil confifts of a clay, or any 

heavy. 
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heavy, ftrong ground, fuch as requires 
four hocjfes, and admits only of a flow 
motion, oxen will there have the advan- 
tage; and be in the proportion of twelve 
oxen only to eight horfes. In the former 
cafe, the oxen would be doable in nunx- 
bcr, in the latter, they, are only as three 
to two. 

When this .diftiniSlion is clearly made^ 
each animal will be found to have his 
excellence; and every intelligent occu- 
pier of land will know which to prefer* 
The horfe is fo delightful, fo Ipirited, 
and pleafant a feryant, that one would 
wifh to make choice of him upon every 
occafion ; but when intereft is thrown 
into the oppofite fcale, the ox will often 
deferve the preference. For the great 
cxpence of fupporting the horfe, his na- 
tural decreafe in value, and pronenefs to 
accident, by which that value is totally 

loft. 



loil> dre great drawbacks in his acfcounti 

especially when we confider the more 

xxioderate charge of fhpporting the ox, and 

xJic profit which is made of him, evert 

"«rhen he is paft his labour. This is ob* 

vious ; of thefe therefore I (hall fay no 

xnore; they are equally advantageous 

upon different foils, and neither fpecies is 

wholly to be preferred, or wholly ex^ 

eluded. 

Sheep may, next, be confidered as one • 
of our moft profitable animals. Three 
great advantages refult from them to their 
mailer. Their annual coats, their in- 
creafe in value, or number, and the ex- 
cellent manure which they beflow on 
land. Indeed, upon all light foils, I 
might mrention a fourth advantage reaped 
from them j fince their treading is almofi 
as great a benefit as their manure. 
Many farmers have found great advan- 
F n^ 
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tags, in buying iheep from the poo««ft 

ipotSt a$ they generally thrive nuift wlsea 

they come into l richer ps^ure; liko 

treeSi Vfrhich endure tranfplantibg, the 

l^etter for coming from a poor nuriery. 

They likewifc think, that they endure 

(jpldingf and penning^ better than fheep 

irhich are bred on a more luxuriant foiL 

They arc certainly right in thefe obfcrva* 

tions* And therefore this reafon ^ald 

iadupe the occupiers of poor land to let 

their artificial grafTcs continue longer be-^ 

fore th(y are broken up^ that they may be 

able to breed the more iheep : in which 

they would alfo find their profit^ and at 

all times a ready market for them. 

With refpefl: to the notion which far* 
mers are too apt to entertain, that all 
kinds of fheep will not endure penning i 
I am apt to think they labour under an 
error. 1 rather believe that all lean, or 

ftorc- 
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ftcfe-fhcep are the better for being fold- 
ed. They are generally more healthy, 
as they take their fuftenance at regular 
intervals, and are kept from eating th^ 
wet grafs too early in tSie morning, 
which is generally allowed to be un-* 
whblefome to tiiem. In the mbft famous 
flieep counties, Dorfetfrire^ and Wiltjhire\ 
penning, or folding is univcrfal. And 
above all other advantages, this one is 
certainly obtained by it| when fuch 
ihcep are put to fatten, th^ thrive much 
better, and fafter; as oxen do, that have 
been moderately worked. 

Upon moift lands flieep are not pro- 
per ftock. The dairy wiH here turn to 
greatefl account; and women and half^ 
grown children will from hence find fuf- 
ficient, and becoming employment. Where 
this is the cjife, pigs ihould be bred, of 
F a all 
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all animals the moft profitable. Potatoes, 
and carrots boiled in the fkimmed milk» 
and whey, make an excellent food for 
young pigs } and every one knows how ' 
far an acre of thefe ufeful roots will go, 
and how profitable a farrow of pigs is to 
the breeder. But great fanners, whofe 
fole objed is to grow com, look upon 
hogs as troublefome animals, and afie<% 
to deipife thefe profits ; tho' even to them 
they would not be inconfiderable. Be- 
fidcs that hog-dung is the bcft of all 
manure. 

Upon flrong, florid pafture, the large 
ox feems the moft fuitable ftock. ' 

Upon turnips the Welch or Scotch 
bullock is moft profitable. 

thus dififerent land, and different pro- 
duce feem, in point of profit, to require 
different animals to cultivate the one, 
^ and 
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and confume the other ; and it is worth 
our while to be at fome p^ins to make 
the beft application. 




F 3 MANVRBI 
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THE manuring of land is fo ne*' 
ceffary a part of hufbandiy, that 
no objeft is more effential, in the prac- 
tice of farming, than that of procuring ^ 
fuitable, and fufBcient quantity of this 
ufeful improvement. We find, that t^c 
richeft land will not yield a long fucccA 
fion of crops without help : at the fame 
time that the po&re/| foil will piake a 
confiderable return, tvhen we take pains 
to afSft it. We fhould therefore firft en-? 
deavour, to raife as much vegetable, and 
animal, manure as poilible; and, next^ 
contrive to multiply it, hj adding fuch 
other ufeful, component parts as induflry . 
may find, in different fituations. 

Nothing tends fo much to the inpreafe 
Qf yegeta|)|e^ or ^imd nlapure^ as a ju^ 
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dicious ck(MCe in our ^oal of (ifc^pitt^. 
} am iaelined to bdieve, ihstl ^my limited 
portion of land, tokf ably good in iiatUr<i, 
vHU produce, if well coltivftted^ iAA proU 
perly fiocked, vegetable and aifimal mav 
siure enough to iuppovt itfelf, in good 
heart, for ages, without any fof eign aid. 
But no viadt rules can be given iil writ- 
iiigi what the courfe of propping dtoUld 
be, fince foils vary ib njuch, But it may 
ht ^iflferted with confidence, that the moft 
sdvantageoas one does not cenfifti in th<$ 
0ld mode of fowing three crops of grain, 
in fucceffipfl, and ihen letting the ground 
remain two, or fhree ye«s more without 
yielding a:ny thing, under the notion of 
recovering it by reft. This fyftetti ih<«»i4 
be wholly exploded. The husbandry of 
the Aujirian l^etberlands is, undoubted- 
ly, the mpft ufeful that is graftifed. 
There the land, like o^r gardensi yield? 
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ft crop every year without diminifliing the 
Jcail in its own value. The whole contri- 
vance lies, in interweaving, as much 'as 
poflible, the crops which are particularly 
iifefuL to mani fuch as wheat, ba]:ley» 
po(atoiqs, beans, and peafe, with the 
crop$ moft ufeful to beafls, fucK as tar*' 
jiip^, carrots, vetches, colcrfced, and ar- 
tificial grafles. The mofc we plant,, or 
fow, to the iputual benefit of man, and 
beaft, the nearer we are to the beft iyfV 
^emj and cpnfequcntly to that which 
will produce the greateft proportion of 
vegetable, and animal manure. 

The turnip-fyfteip, in Norfolk^ comes 
as near to th? pradice of the Netherlands^ 
fis any made ufe of in England ; one of 
their beft courfes is divided into fix divi-^ 
fions, as follows: 

I, Wheat after clover, or artificial 

graffes^- 
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*2. Barley, 

3. Turnips. • 

• 4. Barley, with clover, or other arti^ 
ficial graffes. 

5, Clover, or artificial graffes, of- the 

firft year's lay, generally mowed. 

6. The farae.of the fecOnd year's lay, 

generally grazed. 

To fupport this courfe of cropping, 

they, naanure invariably for wheat, and 

turnips, but not for any othcf crops. 

They 'fuppgrt a great .deal of ftocl^ by 

this means, an4 keep their ground in 

good hearty ai)d very clean ; but find an 

inconvenience, in their clover's coming 

round in too quick a fucteifioh; by which 

means the land is tired of it. This 

fyftem niight be improved upon, by a 

defer imitation of the Flemifh-Hufbandry^ 

\i^ dividing the land into eight divi- 

/ * flons. 
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ilonst cropped foQiewhat in the Mowimg 
order t 

I, Year, whe^ after clpver of on9 
year's lay, 

a. Pitto^ turnips^ 

3. PiUo, barley^ 

4« Ditto^peafesbean$, potatoes^ T^H^ 
esa or cole*ifeedf 

5, Dittos wheat. 

6« Ditto, turnips^ 

7. Ditto, barley, with clover fccd^ 

8, Ditto, clover. 

By this method the ground will, almofi 
regularly, produce an alternate crop, fop 
man, and beaft; and the land will never 
loath the clover, becauie it will only 
fiand one year out of pight, inftead of 
two out of fix^ Every other crop will 
likewife be meliorating/ The groun4 
will be kept ptrfeftly clean, and the pro- 
duc(^ will oc^afion ^lanure enough, to 

^eep 
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keep' it m good conditionv I would not 

however infiauate this to be practicably 

except upon pretty good land^ Wher« 

It is naturally poor> this iyftem cannot 

be sulopted* Here iheep will be found 

^the qioft profitable ftockj be^auie the 

manure obtained by penning will be the 

pheapeft and bcift inaprovem^nt to bf 

had; and therefore iUch grais^feed^ 

ihonld be fewn^ 9S are moft durable ^ 

which ihould be continued in the ground 

9t leaii four years^ taking care to manure 

them Vf^Hf the firfl: year after they arp 

|bwed. 

Any intelligent farnaer will, I am pcr^ 
fuaded^ foe the force of this argument ^ 
mid confider a good courfe of cropping^ 
as the iirft ftep QeGe0ary to be taken to^i 
^ards enriching his land. 

I would next recommend an advantage;^ 
\9 \>9 4?Ry^4 ffOW tl^P c^antities of mai- 
den-earth 
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Hen-earth wfaidi are to be met with^ at 
the fides of many of our roads » Thefe, 
mixed with muck, or lime, tnake excel- 
lent minure for our cotn, and turnips. 
In Efex, they are pwticularly induftrious 
in this practice ; and as the outtides^ or 
ikirts, of inclofures, though enriched by 
rotten leaves, leldom produce any corn, 
on account of Ae fhade, and dripping; 
of the hedges, and what it does produce 
is of little value, becaufe the birds prey 
upon it ; they generally fink thefe bor- 
ders, at lead a foot deep,* and mix them 
into compoft, for the benefit of the reft 
of the land, which is more expoied to 
the fun, and lefs liable to be preyed 
upon by the birds/ Moft eftates afford 
a great treafure in this reQ)e£t; and no 
farmer is excufable, in fleeping over fuch 
advantages • If it be alledged, in an- 
fwer, that this is only a temporary ad- 

vantagci 
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vantage^ it cannot however be deniedi 

but that it mviil: increafe the fbple ; and 

though it may only improve it for the 

prefent, this is no inconfiderable point 

gained. For land, like animals, when 

once it is brought into good heart, may^ 

with a^ little care, be eafily kept foi but 

when much out of condition, it is very 

difficult to be brought into a vigorous 

ftate. 

Next to the banks in roads, and the 
borders of inclofures, the fcouring of 
old ditches, the mud of ponds, and fedi« 
ment of all flagnate waters, are psirticu- 
larly excellent upon grafs land; and a 
fmall .mixture of lime is well beftowed 
among it. If thefe better forts cannot 
be met with, then any common maiden*- 
earth, with one ieventh part of lime, and 
one other fcventh of rotten muck, will 
be very proper manure for moft kinds of 
. pafture. 
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fMkHufei as I liave bdfort obTcrved ill 
treating of Nakoral Graflee. 

Chtys, of every kiod^ are highly J^k-* 
ftbk jto all £uidyi or K^ht foils j hecauie 
&ey brace thi looCc particles togedicf> 
jpyt thorn ftrengthy and keep them moift. 

Sy parity of .Feafoniiig, faiid is eqaally 
biefiefieial upon all clays, and other tena^ 
eious> fiiff land j becauie it Separates the 
parts, and deflroys their cohefive quality ; 
by whieh means the fun, air, and frofl 
penetrate theitt the better. This muft 
be very obvious to every one; yet very 
little of this has been done, in propor->^ 
lio;i to the vaft improvement it may ef« 
feft, and the variety of fituations where 
it will be found to anfwcr. Upon thb 
laft principle, clofe land, inclined to 
ftones, ought not to have them picked 
out. 

Sand is likewife of great ufe upon 

rough, 
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ipough^ coarfb^ meadows; not;hl0g fines 
the furface more, or produces a thicker 
ftt of Dutch clover* 

Chalky if it be jo£ an uni^uous^ foit^ 
qualityi eafy to difiblve, is a moft vdua^ 
ble muLure upon moft land; but aipoti 
fimr land# or wy clay» it has a furpriaing 
good efiedj it loofens, and mdiorates i^ 
renders it highly fruitful, and fweetenB 
the produce^ vrheo it is In grafs, exceed- 
ingly ^ mif if vdkd io axnpoik, may 
be repeated for .ages. 

Marl diners greatly in quality; that 
which is moft weighty, and foapy^ when 
moiilen'd, is the beft. If it be right 
good, and laid on in liberal quantities, it 
throws the land into a fermeotatiefn» and 
frequently changes its very nature ; ren- 
dering it highly fhiitful ; though it fel- 
dom has any great ef&d:, bdEbre the diird 
year. But it makes ample amends, when 
9 it 
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it does operate ; for it will be felt, with-* 
out a repetition, at leaft twenty years. 
No manure^ in (hort, is fo lafting. Some 
people have imagined, that marl will not 
aniwer a iecond time ; but I am of opi-* 
Dion, that if a fmall quantity be ufed in 
a compofl, it may be repeated, with very 
good fuccefs, every tenth, or twelfth 
year. 

All afhes are indifputably good; but 
peat-aihes are the nableft manure we 
have, for all kinds of artificial grailes. 
Thofe who live in the neighbourhood 
of Newbury^ in Berkjhire^ are fenHble of 
their ineftimable value. There are un-- 
doubtedly a vaft number of meadows, 
and commons, in many other counties, 
where peat may be found ; but, though 
its afhes are one of the moil valuable 
forts of manure the kingdom produces, 

it 
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it is very little fought after, and very far 
from being generally known. 

Soot is excellent on moft land, but 
beft beftowed on artificial graffcs. 

Maritime counties have many advan- 
tages over others, not only in the oppor- 
tunities they have of, fometimes, import- 
ing manure, but in being able, frequent- 
ly, to colledt great quantities of fea-weed 
and ufeful fea-fand* 

Salt is known, and univerfally allowed, 
to be a great ftimulator of vegetation ; and 
gentlemen in parliaipent cannot ferve 
the public, or ^hcmfelyes, better, than 
hy getting the duty lowered upon fo 
piuch of it as might be ufcd for manure. 
But this article, in my opinion, would 
anfwei: bcft, when mixed with other 
cbarfer manures; ^nd thus applied, a 
little would go a great way, and bear 
repetition, which it W9^1d |io^ others 

Q wif5 
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wife do. I (hall pais over a variety of* 
other manures^ which are excellent icL 
their nature, hecaufe they cannot be had 
in fufficient quantities, to eflfetSt any ina— 
provement upon a large fcale. Some of 
them are bones, rags, and the dung of 
poultry. Where they can be met with, 
it is to be fuppofed that no perfon will 
be fo blind as not to avail himfelf of 
their ufe. 
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MAXIMS RELATIVE TO PLOUGHED 
' LAND. 

EXPERIENCE fhcws, that the 
longer we keep off the fucccflion 
of any grain, the better the crop will 
prove. Land delights in a variety of 
feeds ; and loaths a too frequent repeti- 
tion of the fame grain. Clover, in parti- 
cular, may be fown till the ground will 
be fo thoroughly weary of it, as to rejedl 
it entirely. This has induced many far- 
mers, to attempt the growth of feveral 
fpecies of grain, and grafles, wholly in- 
compatible with their foil ; thereby run- 
ning at once into the oppofite extreme. 
True judgment will introduce as much 
cpnfiftent variety as^ poffible, and equally 
avoid the folly of courting objects wholly 
inappofite. 

Ga If 
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If the foil be ftiff, cold, and fuitable 
only to ^heat, beans, and oatSj ^t will 
be abfurd, to auh at feparating thefc 
crops with turnips, and barley. The 
better way will be to interweave fome 
meliorating crops, fuch as buck-wheat, 
which is an excellent exchange for this 
fort of land. The great weft-country 
cabbage would fometimes be a valuable 
crop here. On the other hand, upon a 
very light, fandy foil, wholly calculated 
for rye, barley, turnips, and artificial 
graiTcs, it would be equally ridiculous tc^ 
lay much ftrefs upon wheat, beans, and 
oats. Here potatoes, carrpts, and vetches, 
will keep the ground cool, and prove 
valuable crops. 

Upon a loam, the advantage of both 
forts of grain may be^ united ; and as al- 
moft all the articles before enumerated 
may be fown upon it, there will be no 

difficulty 
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tliificulty in varying the diiFerent fpecies 
of grain. 

Another material thing to be attended 
to is, the ploughing at proper fcafons. 
In general, land receives injury from 
being ploughed in wet weather; at leaft 
it often tends to promote the growth of 
weeds^, inftead of deftroying them* Land 
that is defigned for winter-fidlow, fhould 
be ploughed before the end of. Novem- 
ber i fo that it may receive the full bene- 
fit of die froft. Provided it be ploughed 
clean, it cannot. lie too rough. Land, 
for fummer-fallows, fhould be broken 
up early in May j and every fubfequent 
ftirring fhould be a crofs ploughing ; and 
if it be ploughed, fhallower, and deeper, 
alternately, during the fummer, it will, 
in. general, help to clean it the, better. 

There is a method of hufbandry, pfac- 

tifed.in fome counfie§, which. fecms to 

G 3 «i« 
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me highly pernicious. It is called hum- 
bakings or breaft-ploughing. It muft 
have taken its rife from lazinefs. * Where 
land is covered with a coarie» rough, 
fward, or is become very foul, the indo« 
lent farmer, to avoid the pains of makiiig 
it clean, folicits his landl<^d {or, in ibtne 
places, the cuftom is fo prev^ent, that h6 
does not evenaik hkn) to grant him leave 
to pare and burn the turf j by vehich, if 
he has a dry feaibn, h^ gete rid of aU his 
trouble at once ; and generally procuFCfi 
three, or four, florid crops, by means of 
the afhes. But this is obtained at a heavy 
expence to the landlord ;. whoie proper- 
ty, in the fee-fimple of fiich knd, is, by 
this means, diminished' at lea^ one fifths 
The injury is fo obvious, that no unpre« 
judiced perfon can well doubt of it«, The 
fward> or fkin, is, generally pared off, by 
this method^ to the thicknefs (^ about 

two 
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-two iflchefi ; and as it is of a hollow fub- 
-ftancc, it may be admitted, that if the 
earth were well fliaken out, and fepa- 
rated froOi the roots" of the grafs, thefe 
two inches might be reduced to one. 
But when this two-inch-turf is burnt to 
aflie^, thofe afhes will not cover the 
^otiiid to the thicknefs of a half-crown-* 
piece; fo that, upon any foil, this dimir 
liution muft fete feverely felt for half a 
century afterwards i and apon a ihallow 
foSA it is next to deflrud:ion. 

Farmers will affert, by way of reply, 
that they only burn the roots of the 
rough grafs, and that the fire does not 
reduce the earth, or foil. But it is well 
known, that the furface of all land, to a 
confiderable depth, is nothing but the 
relics of putrified vegetables, and plants ; 
and therefore will admit of a diminution. 
And ^ough the crops will flourifh for a 
G 4 few 
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few years, the great, and lafting, nouriih* 
ment to vegetation is by this pradicc dc- 
ftroyed* 

Ground will fofnetimes be rough* 
jkinned, and e±ceedingly difficult to be 
cleahed; which, I apprehends induced 
fome ingenious pcrfon, a few years fince^ 
to invent, and conftruft, a plbugh^ which 
remedies the inconvenience at once. This 
plough has two fcparate (hears, and coul- 
ters; but both are contrived to operate 
in the fame line, or diredion. . Th^ 
are each of them fet to afiy depth, and 
lay the gfoiind the fanie way. Tjie firft 
pares off* the turf, or ikin; the nexit 
ploughs up a clean body of earth, and 
throws it direftly over the former, fo as 
to bury it efFeftuallyi By which fimple 
means, the land is at once cifedually 
cleaned. Whatever further working the 
ground may require, it may be done by 
9 (hallower 



ihallow«r ploughing, to which particular 

crops may be fuited. And there is no 

ncceflity for bringing the rough, or foul, 

part up again^ -till it be entirely rotten. 

Sometimes two crops may firft be taken* 

This method is pradifed much among 

the gardeners and farmers^ in the neigh^ 

bourhood of London i and might be 

every-where adopted, except where the 

land is ftony, or remarkably fhallow% 

Nor is this plough at all difficult to 

manage, or much harder to draw than 

one of an ordinary conftruftion. The 

inventor, whoever he was> may. juftly 

pride himfelf upon his difcovei-y. 

Deep ploughing has been greatly re- 
commended, by fome modern writers* 
Upon particular land, where the bottom 
and top are of two oppofite qualities, and 
neither of them right good, a mixture is 
Sometimes very bei^eiicial ; and here this 

experiment. 
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ntperimenty of going bdbw the caim»on 
deptfat may ibmetimts aafwet*. But ^K^iere 
l!he top and bottom^ for «glttete tM* 
twenty inches depths Cbiififts of the fame 
SnU i do not fadicre it is ^cver ivartli 
ifvfaile^ to exch^e tht upper pirt, which 
fats been enncbed for cfentuties bicck, fbt 
m part le^ rii:h^ merdy becatfe it is more 
frefh. I hive hxdeed obferved^ ih^ dee|> 
ptimghing (except for. icrffie pshictiiair 
grain and pknts) is by lio fneans nSceff- 
lary. The vegetation of ordinary C^iii, 
Mid grafs^ does tiot fequitt any gttat 
depth. In many parts of Cdrnivdff, 1^ 
land is exceedingly fruitful^ tb</agh thfe 
foil is extremely fallow ; and^ im ftiany 
other counties^ they find, by expei'itoce, 
that they ruin their land by ploiTghiiig 
below the ufttal depth. Befides, wheh 
land is ploughed very deep, the roots of 
the weeds are only turned over, and re- 
moved, 
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moved, and hardly ever thrown upon th^ 

furface to wither j but cleio^ ihalloW^ 

plo^hing diilodges^ and deflroye llieiti 

much more effe^ally^ Nay hand-hoain4| 

is al&owed by every body, tQ do ai9re tor 

vrards deaning land than a pbughing» 

And even the pernicious pradice of bum^ 

baking, which I haiFe juft ^ken of, ^«- 

fe&uaUy cleans land, though it oitly gpea 

two inches deep. This ieems to ihew; 

that very de^ ploughing ts by no oieans 

f^ceSbry, towards ckantng knd^ ata4 It 

owft be ittifveifa% allowtd^ that the 

lof^er. we keep our manure within Aree, 

or four, inches of the fiirface, the better.; 

eipecisUy upon a light foil, from which 

it is apt to fink, and eicape too foon. 

With refped: to the fort of plough 
which merits preference, there is none 
which, can, perhaps, be univerfally re- 
commended* But upon all fandy, or 

loamy- 
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loamy4and^ the Norfolk nvbeel^plougB^ 
with one handle^ which is extremely 
light in its conftrudion^ clears its furrow 
remarkably well» and is efie<fhially worked 
with two horfes^ feems the beft ; and is 
moft like what they uic in Flofidersi 
where they frequently plough their land 
with one horfe. Next to this plough^ 
there has been an iron fwing-plough 
lately invented^ in Suffolk^ which is very 
lights and ufeful ; and many give it the 
preference to the former* I mention 
thefe two only, becaufe they are a horie'« 
draft eafier than moft other ploughs^ and 
do their work a5 well as it can be done« 
For the bulinefs of clean^ ffaaHow plough^ 
ing, the Norfolk plough is, perhaps, better 
than any other. 
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fMPI^pVEMENTS^ ANO THEIR EX^ 
rSNCESt 

^Tf^HE beft advice which can be giveq 
-^ to a man of fortune is, to perfuade 
liim to carry on all improvements, which 
are out of the common way, at hi$ own 
cxpence. There are but few tenants 
capable of finking any cohfiderable fum 
of money, even when the proipedt of a 
yeturn is ever fo promifing; they can 
much better afForjl, to pay an increafe of 
rent, equal to ten per cent, for fuch mo- 
ney as the landlord may lay out upon ju- 
dicious^ improvements, than they can, to 
fink a lefs adequate fum in ready money. 
But the gentleman's purfe, and the far- 
mer's labour, will do great things, when 
the contraft between them is fo contrived 
as to yield them mutual benefit, A vaft 

deal 
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deal of land might be more than doubled 
in value by draining ; but the improve- 
mentt though obvious to every obferver, 
is generally negledied^ either becaufe the 
tenant's term in. the premifes is not long 
enough^ tq reimburfe him the expenc^ 
Of elfe for want of ready money to dif- 
charge it. The landlord^ in this cafe^ is 
much to blame i for^ let. the caufe be 
which it will, he may apply the proper 
renaedy. If he chooTe to lengthen the 
tcrn>, the tenant will generally do the 
work ; but if he docs not choofe to grant 
a farther term, he fliould at leaft pay the 
expcnce of the improvement, take pro- 
per intcreft for his money, during the 
remainder of the exifling demife, and 
then he would have the benefit of its re- 
yerfionary value, after its expiration* If 
money be wanting to the landlord, as 
well as the tenant, it may be worth 
10 while 
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wftute^ ta iidi av part c£ his efbite^ td Im^ 

pp^T# the j?eft^ Nestr to dt^ing, ck^ 

it%g, wax^jug, and chalking defeisre lit>e^ 

ral cncDwragcmeot; and where a- t^ant 

li^ fpkiC to fet. his' hand ta theie cajutab 

kAjc&b, ka&s^ of tS!i^nty:^one yeais at 

le^^ diould never be \izj;th*held ; &)r^ 

"ri^heie th^ ace» tihe owner of the eftatfr 

is guUtyj of. a preiibut injury tc^ the pub- 

lic> and a futttie. oi» to hfe own' pofter 

rity. Eftate^, uodoubtedlyo ought to he 

let fof their feir value* The had effcdta 

arq equal, whether they het under-let, or 

owr-letj in the one cafe, the tenant is 

frequently negligent, in the other, he is- 

difcouragpd; but, when the true value 

of an eftate is known, and* a gpod tenant 

oilers, it is unreafonable to expert him 

to riik his property, without putting him 

opqiji a. footi^ig of fome certainty. And 

therefore 
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therefore land^owners who refufe leafes^ 
in fucji cafes as this^ merely becaale 
they will keep their tenants in a ftate of 
fubmiflion, and dependence, arc inex- 
cufable in fuch condutS:; becaufe they 
prefer a iimple gratification to their real 
intereft^ and to the more enlarged no- 
tions of contributing, all they can, to the 
advantage and proiperity of their country. 
Even in the finglc bufinefs of fcolle<aing 
different forts of manure together, it 
cannot be expe<aed, that a tenant at will 
fhould look forward, beyond the im- 
mediate crop which he is preparing to 
put into the ground. 

There is an infinite field for improve- 
ment, in numberlefs other points, which 
almoft every large eftate admits of; and 
of which every owner may avail himfelf, 
by a Ipirited application of a little ready 

money, 
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money. The mode is certainly pradi- 
cgbkt ^^ promiiiag in its. eiFe(5t ; and 
thoie who adopt it, will &id their advan-* 
tagc in it. 
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WASTE LANDS CONSIDERED^ ANO 
THEIR SUITABLE IMPROVEMENT 
SUGGESTED. 

THOSE who have made obferva* 
tions upon the wealth of this 
country, have confidered our extenfive 
forefts, chafes, and commons, as one of 
the greateft refourccs remaining to us; 
and have lamented, that fuch noble trads 
of land fhould be fuffered to lie in a ne- 
gledted, unprofitable ftate, while lands of 
a worfe quality are cultivated, in many 
unhealthy parts of America. The fo^ 
rcfts, and chafes alone, would be a trea- 
fure, under proper regulations ; they arc 
naturally the fineft fpots, the beft nurfe- 
ries this country affords for the produce 
Off Timber; and if judicioufly planted, and 
well protcftcd, would hcreaifter fumiih 

almoft 
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almoft a fufficient quantity for all the 
purpofes of the navy; but at prefeflt, 
there are fo many difTerent interefts fub- 
£fting upon them, that in point of real 
value, they are little more than blanks 
in the kingdom. Time, it is to behojicd, 
may correft this defed, and render them 
of advantage fo fociety. 

Many other wrafte lands are at the dif- 
pofal of individuals, and thofe I fliall 
principally confiderj but it will not be 
amifs to examine, firft, the objedlibns, 
which are often made againft inclofures 
of this fort. 

It is ohferved by the advocates for 
commons, that they are of great ufe to 
the poor. That a greater numbfer of 
people are fupportcd, by means of them, 
than would be without them j and that 
a vaft number of young cattle are likewife 
bred upon them. Thefe obfcrvations are 
Ha generally 
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generally Q^adc bywelKnacanitig peoples 
and there is ibmethiivg very humane, and 
fpecious in their conclufion. But on ex- 
amination, it will appear, that cottagers, 
who live at the fides oicommms^ generally 
neglca: the advantage they have before 
them. There is-nat, perhapi, one out of 
fix, upon an average, that keeps even a 
covf ; apdj beiai. ffn«raU!y ttsnants, and 
fddom owners, they rtnt thefe miferablc 
habitations propwtionably high, on ac- 
count of their fituatiwi. It is the o^yner, 
therefore, aftd not the occupier of thefe 
cottages, who, in fafl, gets what advanr 
tag^ there is to be had. The cottagers 
themfelves are not, in any 0)?pe, more 
cwnfortabjp than thofe who live in pa* 
rifhes, where there are no commons ; be- 
caufe if there be any advantage to be de*!- 
rived from their fi.tuation, th^ do not 
enjoy it without paying for it. But I am 

inclined 
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inclined to believe^ that the pitcarious 
profits of a common fometimes^ difap- 
point them ; and that conftant, regular, 
labour is a better fupport; at leaft it 
ivould be, provided gentlemen of fortune 
^virould take the laborious poor more un« 
dcr their protection ; for which I /hall 
venture, in. another place, to fuggeft a 
plan. 

As to the advantage which populatitMl 
IS faid to receive, it bears no propdrtion, 
to what it would do, if thefe commons 
were cultivated, and difpofed into proper 
allotments. It may be afTerted, that, 
within thirty miles of the capital, there 
is not lefs than 200,000 acres of wafte 
land, Thefc lands, in a proper ftate of 
cultivation, allowing fifi^ acres to a fa- 
mily, one with another, would find em- 
ployment for, at leaft, four thoufiind 
faniili^. It never can be faid, with 
H 3 truth, 
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troths that thefe waftes fupport^ in them- 
fdves, without other help^ half that 
number of people in their prefent ftate. 
Befides^ thefe lands^ when cultivated^ 
would not only fupport the people em- 
ployed upon them; but would be ex- 
ceedingly ufeful in the fupport of others, 
who follow different employments. 

The argument made ufe of, relative to 
the advantage of raifing young flock, has 
much lefs foundation to Aand upon. 
Every one knows, that all commons are 
wholly neglected. No draining, or any 
improvement upon them, is ever under- 
taken } fo that the produce is very tri- 
fling, compared to what might be ex- 
pected from the fame foil, if it were pro- 
perly managed. Their being fed at all 
ieafons, is another difadvantage which 
commons lie under i and as neither fur- 
face water, or iprings, are evec led oiF, 

9 ^^7 
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they frequently occaiion the rot» and 
other diftempcrs in cattle; and often dc- 
firoy as many as they fupport. 

Many pariflies poflefs a right of com- 
mon upon a thqufand acres ; which, if 
cultivated, would be wor^b from 500/. 
to 1 000 A a year. Jn thefe, the poor- 
rates are, generally, higher, than where 
there is no common at all. To account 
for this, it is replied, that there is a 
greater number of inhabitants, than there 
is in a parifh, of equal fize, where there 
is no common. Very true; there may 
be more inhabitants, in proportion to the 
cultivated parts of the land, in the one 
parifh, than in the other ; but if the pa- 
rifh which has the common, were all 
cultivated, as well as the other^ the poor 
would find fuller employment; and as 
the proportion of profitable land woul^ 
be greater, the rates, #f courfe, woul4 be 
H ^ eafe<^ j 
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cafcdj for admitting that Acre would 
be as much paid as before, there Woiild 
be a greater quantity of land to fiirnifli 
the fapply; and, in this point of view, 
landed property would be better cna* 
bled to fupport its poor, where commons 
are inclofed, than where thofe com^ 
mons remain unimproved. 

It may be fuppofed, that two-thirds of 
all the commons in England will admit 
of improvement. Many parts, by judi-^ 
cious draining, would make good pafhircr* 
landi and dairy farms^ which would be 
Very ufeful, and profitable, and af e every- 
where wanted, Other parts, which now 
produce furze, wotrld bear go6d cJorn^ 
Even a great deal of heath-ground would 
, produce turnips, light grain, and artificial 
graffesjf cfpecially where clay, marl, or 
chalk can be obtainted. In Norfolk vaft 
t^i^l^? pf ^f^ Hi^d haye been improvcd^j 

tq 
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to die mntud-advantage 6f landlord, and 
tenant, and to the great benefit of the 
cotmtry. 

To fiich gentlemen as have objefts of 
this fort before them, the following 
hints may, perhaps, be acceptable. 

Where inclofures are rtiade, which are 
defigned for paftare, the fences Ihould bg 
contrived, to anfwer, as inuch ^s poflibk, 
^e ufc of drains -, and it willbe advifcr- 
able, to fink the ditches to a good depth 
»t once. Having this double advantage 
in view, fuch new inclofures fliould 
be made more in parallelograms^ than 
fquaresj the longeft fides lying acrofs 
flie defcent, as much as the ground will 
adrtiit of. And as it is very tnaterial, to 
raife the fences as foon, and as cheap a? 
^offible, it is a good way to fow furze- 
feed, on the top, and at the back-fide of 
the ditches. It has a (juick growth, keeps 
IP the 
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the layer warm, and iheltered, makes a 
fence in a few years^ and, in fome parti- 
cular parts, where people keep a watch- 
ful eye upon their cattle, will render the 
expence of poAs and rails unneceflaiy. 

Parts defigned for tillage, in the ium- 
mer preceding their being broken up, 
fiiould have the furze, gofs, fern, or what- 
ever is upon it, cfFedually cleared away, 
and the roots ftubbed up. Early in the 
enfuing winter the ground (hould he 
ploughed up, with a ftrong plough, and 
left in rough furrows, till a month after 
Candlemas, that the froft may penetrate, 
andchafjken it. Then it fhould have a 
briik crofs-ploughing, and afterwards an 
harrowing. In the fpring of the year, 
and all the enfuing fummer, it fhould be 
fined, cleaned, and fweetened by frequent 
ploughings. The remaining roots, and 
rubbifh, may be (haken opt, and ^urnt. 

The 
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The next winter it fliould be laid up 
again in ridges, as high as die plough 
can lay them. In May following, two 
. bufliels of buck, or French wheat, may 
be fown upon ap acre } or, if the ground 
.be pretty good in quality, or ftrong in 
nature, it may anfwcr better to fow it 
with cole-feed in July, or Auguft follow- 
ing. The buck- wheat fliould be plough- 
ed under for manure, when the fap, or 
milk, is in the ftem, and the flower in 
full bloom, juft before the feed begins to 
(et; and this ihould remain under fur- 
row, without diflurbance, till a fortnight 
before Chriftmas. Buck- wheat generally 
thrives better than any thing elfe, on this 
fort of ground, as a firft crop, and very 
often the crop is not contemptible. 

The cole-feed, if it produce ever fb 
light a crop, will be of vaft advantage, as 
ij will invite the ftieep upon the land; 

and 
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dtid theii- treading and matiare^ will ba 
of great benefit. They nwy be kept on 
fkth part5> frotn the latter end of No- 
vember, to the rhiddk of April, in -feed- 
ing off this crop. The next fummer 
turnips fllduld foUdw, according to tlie 
hiodfe of cnltivatidn I have dcfcribed in 
another place. Upon this fort of land, 
the whole crop of turnips fhould be fed 
off where they grow, contrary to the 
praftice which I recommend upon atn 
improved farm. Two forts of ftock wfll 
be proper for the confumptioft of the 
crop* The turnips fhould be hurdled 
off in fmall lots. The firft parcel of cat- 
tle flhould be ftock, defigned for the 
butcher, and fhould have a frefli bait 
every day. The other parcel may be lean, 
or ftore-cattle, which will thrive well on 
the refufc. After thefe turnips, barley, 
with grafs feeds, may be fowfi ; and thefe 

grafs 
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grais feeds Ifepuld be continue4 a^ U^fk 
two years. Whea tha land is broke up 
again 3» it v^riU be fit for a regular couffe 
of husbandry. And about this time, it 
will be proper, to begin cafting the clay, 
mar }^ or chalk, whichever may be eafi* 
fift come at. The UvA will want fome 
fucH af5ft»nce, tq finiih its improveinenti. 
Viid it wiU be in^proper to lay it on be^ 
fore, as, the ground pught to bp ^rft 
fettled* 

In the courfe of my pra<ftice, I have 
bucn inftruipcntal in the improvement of 
coQfiderable ,u^u of land of this fort ; 
^nd have generally found it anfwer ex- 
treniely well ; for if the foil be tolerably 
gQQ4f wd the method of improving it 
prudently eonfid^red, it is very often an 
eftate created at a moderate expence« 
The beil method of inaproving wafte 
Uads U, that which tends to the mutual 

advantage 
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advantage of landlord^ and tenant. Thx^ 
may He eafily done^ by acconimodatia^ 
the latter with a leafe of thirty year^^ 
and allowing him all the furze, fern, or 
whatever may be upon the land, at the 
time the improvement is begun, toge* 
ther with all he can grow upon it, du- 
ring the firft three years of the term» 
without requiring any advance of rent* 
In the mean while, the landlord fhould 
be at the expence, of ereding all necef* 
fary, new fences, gates, and buildings ^ 
and, at the end of the firft three years, 
be at the farther expence of half the 
charge of marling, chalking, or claying ; 
which half of the expence will be, from 
thirty (hillings to three pounds an acre, 
according to the diftance, and difficulty, 
in getting the manjire. Here the land- 
lord's whole expence ends. For the next 
three years, the tenant fhould pay five 

ihillings 
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fihillings an acre, yearly; for the next 

ricven years, feven and fix pence an acre ; 

I and for the remaining feventeen years of 

^ the demife, ten ihillings an acre ; which 

may be fuppofed to be the medium value 

o£ this fort of land when the cultivation 

18 completed. Some, of courie, will be 

of more, and fome of lefs value* This 

method I have knovm to anfwer; but, 

ivhere a gendeman has feveral farms, in 

the neighbourhood of any large wafte, 

ivhich he wants to improve, it will be 

beft to divide the obje(3: among feveral 

tenants, as lefs expence will be required 

in buildings. Befides, where a man takes 

a large tra<3:, fufficient for a farm of it« 

felf, he will be feven years in clearing, 

and breaking the whole of it up ; and it 

is not reafonable, to exped that his 

Icafc of thirty years fhould commence, 

before the time of his clearing the 

laft 
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IbA part) Upon tliefe terms, tha^ «gc# 
ifidjojftrious men enough to underb^K,^ 
fiicH imF^v^°^^^- -^ ^^^ words, and 
$garefi> mU ihew the Undlprd'a advan- 
iage in it, I wUl calculate upon 50a 
%pres» Hn4er every difadvantgge ; fup* 
pofii\g it w^rt^ two flullings an acre la 
i^ts natural ft^e, and ten fhillipgsan acfe 
^hon improved. 
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This eilimate is drawn, as though the 
whole of the 500 acres were broken up 
in die firft year, and brought into condi* 
tion, to receive the chalk, marl, or clay, 
the fourth year, as it ihews the advan- 
tage of this improvement in a clearer 
manner, than it could otherwife have 
been done. The fame fcale of calcula-' 
tion may hi applied, to a greater, or lefs ^ 
proportion of ground. 
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CULTURE OF TURNIP6. 

TH E culture of turnips bci;ig one 
of the moft capitifil branches in 
agriculture, and the beft method by no 
means generally underftpod, } (hall give 
an exaft defcription of the Norfolk frac^ 
fice^ originally brought into that country 
fronjL Fknd^rsi and anpex fuch remarks, 
upon th? ufe^ and advapt&gc, of this 
(excellent root as may recommend the 
fame mode in other parts pf the king- 
dom, where this part pf hulbandry is not 
^g well un4e,ritood, 

In ^orfolk^ this crop anfwers three 
material pi^rppfes ; it cleans the ground^ 
which^has been Ibulcd by other crops; 
fupports a vaft deal of ftock j and is an 
cxcelljEtnt preparative for almoft every 
fucceed^pg trpop, particularly fcr barley 
1 9 and 
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and grafs-feeds. The Norfolk farmer^ 
fenfible of its great importance, fpares 
no pains, or expencc, in the cultivation* 
He eonfiders it as his flieet-anchor, or 
the great objedt on which his chief de- 
pendance is built. 

Wheat, batley, or oat-ftubble is gcne-^ 
rally chofen, for the bringing on turnips. 
The ground fliould be ploughed very 
fhallow, fome time before Chriftmas, fb • 
as to fkim off the rough furface oiily; 
and in the month of March following, it 
fliould be well harrowed ; and, after har- 
rowing, have a crofs-ploughing to its full 
depth. If any weeds fhew themfelves, 
it fliould be harrowed again, about a 
week, or ten days, after this fecond 
ploughing ; but, if the land be in a 
clean ftate, it is better without this har- 
rowing I for, the , rougher it lites, the 
|>etter. In this flrate, it mav remain till I 
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the middle of May, when the Lent feed- 
time will be finiflied, and the farmen at 
leifure to work, and attend, his fummcr- 
lays, : At this time, it ihould hive an- 
other ploughing, of equal depth to the 
laft; and,^ if the weather be dry,^and the 
foil ftiiF, be immediately harrowed after 
the plough. If the foil be light, it may 
fuffice to do it at any time, within a 
week. By the beginning of June, the 
ground ought to be perfedtly clean ; and 
if the ploughings here recommended, be 
not fiifficient for that purpofe^ more 
fliould be beftowcd. About this time, 
upon a fuppofition that the ground be 
clean, ten good cart-loads of manure 
fhould be laid on to r-n acre, regularly 
Ipread, and ploughed in quite frefh, 
about half the depth of the two former 
ploughings ; unlefs the land has been 
manured for the preceding crop; in which 
I 3 cafe. 
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cafci the manure majf be fpared for tbr^ 
nips, as it fbmetimes is, though always 
well bcftotvcdi if it can be bad in fuffi-^ 
cient quantities. In this ftate it may 
remain^ till about the twenty-firft of 
June, when it ihuft be wdl- harrowed^ 
fo blend the feil axid manure together^ 
Thus harrowed, it njiid be ploughed to 
its full depth j aind flie hatro\Vs drawl* 
over the ground, only once, the famct 
way it is ploughed. The feed is then 
immediately fown^ fipoh the frcih earth ; 
ft6t even wiiting for the ploughing of a 
ibcond ridge. A quart of feed is the 
quantity genefally fotvn upon an acre^ 
The feed is to be well harrowed in, 
only twice, the fame way as the ground 
tsras ploughed. The beft, and neatefl, 
finifh is, to walk the horfes, vdiich draw 
the harrowsj^ the firft time, and trot 
them the laft* The harrows fhoiiid be 

fhort- 
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ftiort-tined, and, the lighter they are, 
the better. The yndth of the ridges may 
be varied, from four to ten yards, accor- 
ding to the natural wetnefs, or dryncfs, 
of the foil. The manure may confift of 
one fifdi maidcn*earth, marl, old ce- 
ment from \;^ls, or almoft any ruhbifh, 
and foor-fifths muck i which fhould be 
l^d together, fome time in the winter^ 
the muck on the top ; and fhould be 
turned over, and well-^misird together, ai 
leaft a fortnight before It is made ufe of. 
If the foil be light, the muck cannot be 
too ihort, nor too rotten ; but if the 
foil be ftiff, and cohefive, the longer the 
'muck is, the' better 5 becaufe it will keep 
the ground open; and land for tiirriips 
cannot lie too light. There is another 
manure, which anfwers extremely wdl 
for turnips, viz. malt-duft or combs, 
about twenty facks to an acre ; each 
1 4 fwh 
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fack containing as much as can be 
heaped upon three bufhels. The price» 
at this time^ in Norfolk is^ one fhillihg 
and nine pence a fack; which is not 
very dear, when the cafe of the carriage 
is confidered; for a waggon will carry 
enough for three acres. This fometimes 
is only harrowed in, inftead of being 
ploughed in ; for it ought not to be bu- 
ried^ above two inches at moft* ^ota<t 
fort of manure is eflentially neceflary for 
turnips ; and the liberal ufe of it is, per- 
haps, one of the principal caufes, why 
thcf fly does not deftroy the plant in Nor- 

Jbikf. fo often as in niany other counties. 
Tho' ground, by this treatment, being 
in • good heart, and the fowing of the 
feed fo timed, as to make it ftrike root, 

juft as the. manure begins to operate 
upon the land, the plant is generally 

" pufhed on with fuch vigour, that the 

rough 
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rough leaves form the fooner, and put it 
out of danger much earlier, than in thofe 
counties where they do not manure, and 
take thefe precautions. For there the 
jilants come up fo weak, and languid, 
that they are often deftroyed in their 
infancy, which has always been a great 
difcouragement to the cultivator. 

The niceft part of the turnip-huf- 
bandry yet remains to be treated of, viz. 
Hoeing, without which all the former 
labour is thrown away. Ground pre- 
pared, and treated in the manner before- 
defcribed, will, in about a month from 
the time of fo wing, if the feafon be kind, 
produce plants large enough for hoeing. 
If they cover a fpace of three inches in 
diameter, they will be of a proper fize ; 
and fhould then be hoed with a ten-inch 
hoe, and fet at fifteen inches apart, with- 
out paying any regard to the apparent 

health. 
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Koalth, in die choice of thofe which are 
left* The expence of the firft hoeing Is 
four (hillings an acre* About ten days 
after the 6rft hoeing, or a fortnight at 
fartheft, the ground muft be hoed a fe^ 
Cond time, fo as to ftir the mould efiec« 
tually between the plants, and to check 
any rifing weeds. This Cdomd hodng is 
as beneficial as the firft« The expence 
is from two ihillings to half-^a'^rown an 
acre. About a fortnight or three weeks, 
after Michaelmas, the turnips will be £t 
for confumption ; and may be ufed from 
that time to April, unlefs the froft 
ihould injure them. The almoft inva- 
riable pradlice in Norfolk iSi to draw the 
whole of the crop from wifct land, and 
give them to cattle in cribs in the yard; 
or ftrcw them before their cattle on fome 
dry pafture or clean ftubble-lahd. The 
advantage derived from this is very great. 

In 
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tn ^e firft place the/ avail themfelveft 0/ 

«vcr^ tumlp, and the cattle have th* 

comfort to eat them ofF a dry placet 

\^here tfaey g6 twice as far; and do them 

tndre fcrvice than they Would tfoddeil 

iiito> and picked out of the dirt where 

they grew* Even upon light lahd they 

draw half the crop, that is^ every otheif 

tidge> or eve#y other half-ridge, accor* 

ding to the fize of it> and hurdle off" the 

other half, to be confuiiied by bullocks 

ahd flieep in frefh portions^ as they re-^ 

quire them 1 letting the fatting ftock iii 

firft, and the ftore-cattle afterwards to 

cat up the offal parts. If the latter ard 

neat cattle, another great advantage i^ 

derived by putting them into the ftraW-* 

yards at night, where the extra quantity 

of urine, occafioned by feeding on the 

turnips in the day-time, contributes to- 

9 wards 
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wards their making more, and better, 
manure than they otherwife would. , 

This method of drawing one half, 
and . confuming the 9ther where it 
grows, {hould 6e the univerfal rule ; but 
wet ground will not admit of it. By 
this pradtiee it is clear, . that . a Norfolk 
farmer manures twice at one expence; 
for, half the turnips confumed where 
they grow, befides the manure* laid on 
when the crop was fown, will leave the 
ground in an excellent ftate for barley, 
and artificial grafles ; and the other half 
ftrewed before cattle, on clean pafture or 
ftubble, will improve . it as much as a 
moderate coat of dung : and this very 
ilubble-land in Norfolk^ is often fown 
with turnips the fucceeding year, without 
any other manure, and does very well j 
but, when this is the cafe, the ftubble 
pannot receive the firft ploughing till 

March. 
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March. There is fomething fo rational 
in this mode of cultivating turnips, and 
the benefit refulting froni it is fo obvi- 
ous, and confiderable, that it is a matter 
of wonder how any farmer can hefitate 
in adopting the pradtice : yet I have ne- 
ver foiind that perfuafion alone will pre- 
vail with men, accuftomed to a different 
method of Culture j and am inclined to 
believe, that nothing will be a fufficient 
inducement but example, which fhould 
befet by gentlemen of landed property^ 
as well for thefr own advantage, as that 
of the public. 

If this method of raifing turnips fhould 
be thought too expenfive, to anfwer in 
general pradtice, it fhould be confidered, 
that when the Crop is good, twenty acres 
will fatten at leafl fifteen bullocks, and 
fupport ten followers, or flore-cattle, 
for twenty-five vi^eeks ; or Ih^ep, in the 

proportion 
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proportion of eight to one buUock i bc« 
fides the infinite advantflge which this 
fyftem of agriculture is of to the laod^ 
by cleanings meliorating, and preparing 
it for other fucceediog crops, which is 
an objed very much beyond the former 
in point of real profit, for it is evicient 
beyond contra^i^on, that almoft all the 
Norfolk eftatcs have been improved, in 
the proportion of forty per cent, ^t leaft, 
merely by marlingi and this method of 
raifing turnips j and fn^ny thoufands of 
acres which before grew nothing bu; 
furze, ling, broom, and fern, ^ow pror 
duce 6ne crops of corn, and turnips, anci 
fupport a prodigious number of flieepi 
and other cattle. 

The white-loaf, or crcam^-cplourecli 
turnips, i^re generally efteemed the bcft 
^rt, and next to them the purple. 

For the information of fuch perfons 
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as may not ttnderAan4 the mafia^r of 
treating tarnips for feed, it may not be 
amiis to remark, that if the feed be ga- 
thered from turaips which are fown for 
Aree or four years fiicccffively, the root! 
will be numerous and long; and the 
ftecks, or part between the turnips and 
the leaves, w:ill be very coarfe and big; 
and if they be tranfplanted every year, 
^efe parts will be too fine, and the tap- 
n)Ots will diiliiniih too much. The heft 
way is, to gather, the feed from the tur- 
nips which are tranfplanted one year, 
and fown the other j or, if they be tranf- 
planted once in three years, it will 
keep the ftock in very good condition. 
The method of tranfplanting is, to 
take up the turnips chofen for feed 
about Chriihnas, to cut off their tops, 
and to plant them as near the houfe 
^ poffible, that the birds may be kept 

off 
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ofF ti\e better; which is a material conli- 
deration^ for they are very fond of the 
feed, which will be fit to gather in July. 

In many parts of England, the reafon 
afligned by farmers for not growing tur- 
nips is, that the ground is too wet to 
' admit of their being fed off. They will 
often allow that they can grow turnips, 
but think them of no value, unlefs they 
can confume them on the (pot. This, 
to a Norfolk farmer, would be no reafon 
at all ; for there are vaft tradts of 
land with them in the fame fituation; 
and when they cannot eat their turnips 
where they grow, they draw them with- 
out hefitation, and almoft to the fame 
advantage. This objedtion therefore falls 
to the ground; and it may be aflerted 
with confidence, that if other counties 
would copy this practice of growing, and 
drawing their turnips, there might be 

3 five 
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five times the quantity raifed that there 
now is. 

I cannot clofe this fubjedl, without 
venturing to give even the Norfolk farmer 
one piece of advice, which I flatter my- 
fclf will be of fcrvice to him, if he will 
attend to it. 

In very hard frofts it is a difficulty to 
pick the turnips out of the ground; 
and the poor cattle are obliged to thaw 
them in their mouths, before they are 
able to eat them. The froft, when it 
fucceeds a wet fe^ibn, and then breaks 
into a fuddcn thaw, is very apt to rot 
the turnips ; and in the latter part of the 
wintier thofe which are ftill left in the 
ground, are apt to draw, and exhaufl it 
very much, without doing themfelves 
any good, but rather injury, by running 
into ftem. To remedy thefe inconyeni- 
K cnces. 
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enoes, I think it would anfwer extrefncTy 
well, to fink fomc few beds iit the 
ground where the tomips grow^ about 
two feet deep, of a confiderable widths 
and to lay five of fix layers of turnips 
into them one upo& another, with a lit- 
tle freih earth between each laycr^ and to 
cover the top over with ftraw, to keep 
cut the froftj or clfe to carry them 
home, OF into fome clean field where 
they are meant to be confumed, and ta 
pile them up in fmall ftacks with the 
greens outward, a little clean ^ftraw be- 
tween each layer,, and at laft to cover, o^ 
Ikreen them with wattles or hurdles 
lined with ftraw. ^ If this were done in 
finall proportions, (I do not mean gene^ 
rally) it would certainly afford the cattfe 
great comfort in frofty weather ; would 
prefcrve" many turnips from the rot. 
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which are now deftroycdj arid would 
diipofe of them better than by fuffcr- 
ing them to remain till the middle 
of April, cxhaufting and impovcrifliing 
the landi 
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CULTURE OF COLE, OR RAPE-SEED. 

A S this plant is valuable in itfelf, 
^ ^ and may be often interwoven with 
different forts of grain to very great ad* 
vantage, by changing the fucccffion, 
where the courfe of hufbandry is but 
little varied; I fliall, for the benefit of 
fuch gentlemen as may be unacquainted 
with its nature, dcfcribe the foil which 
fuits it, the beft jnode of cultivating it, 
and its different ulbs. 

Cole-feed requires good knd i and, if 
it has been long in tillage, a loamy or 
mixt foil does beft. Very ftifF clay is 
not fuitable to it, and thin-ikinned poor 
land is wholly inappofite ; but fen-land, 
marfh-land, and almoft any old pafture, 
generally produces great crops of it j and 
it often fucceeds well upon fuch newly 

cultivated 
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cultivated commons as, in their natu- 
ral ftate, produce thorns and furze. 

The ground is to be prepared exadtly 
in the fame manner as for turnips, which 
I have particularly defcribed in . treating 
of that plant. If the ground it is fowed 
upon be frefh broken up, it fhould be 
firft made perfedtly clean; but if it be 
fown upon land which has been before 
in a courfe of tillage ; wheat, barley, or 
oat-ftubjble is the beft to make choice 
of; and the firft ploughing fhould be 
early in the autumn. If it follow wheat, 
then barley, or oats, with grafs feeds, 
fliould follow the cole- feed; but i£ it 
follow oats, or barley, then wheat 
fliould fucceed it; which delights to 
grow after it better than after any 
other crop, and is always of the beft 
quality ; and as the^ cole-feed will be 
reaped fo early as July, the ground will 
K 3 admit. 
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admits if ncceflky, of two, and lbmc-« 
fimes three ploughings before the wheat 
feed-time« The feed is to be fown tho 
laft week in July, or the firft week in 
Augnft. If the land be not frefli, or in 
good heart, it fhould be manured in the 
fame proportion, with the fame fort of 
manure, and in the fame manner as I 
have recommended for the turnip-crop* 
Two quarts of feed arc in general enough 
for an acre, unlefs the cultivator fhouH 
prefer ploughing, inftead of harrowing^ 
it into the ground ; in which cafe three 
quarts will be neceffary ; ancT the fur^ 
rows muft be very narrow and fliallow* 
%f the foil be rather light, I believe the 
faft method is the beft. As fbon as the 
plants are as big as the top of a radifb^ 
.when drawn for the table, they are to 
l>e hoed, with a fmaller hoe than that 
-which is ufed fpr turni|)s^ The rule is^ 

to 
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*o fet -thcih from iix to nine inchct 
;apart, according to their apparent vi* 
gour, or the goodnefs of the Idnd. One 
lioeing is enough j thfe cxpence fix fhiK 
lings all acre. Thus fir attended to thA 
crop will remain, without requiring any 
other trouble than protecting it from 
cattle^ till the latter end of June, or the 
beginning of July following, when it 
will be ripe*, .The crop is then to be 
Jl^^pcd, (thp nearer the ground the bet- 
ter.) and ladd over the fame gxound where 
It grew^ in very thin grips, or gavels* 
"Ja about t^n days, or a fortnight, accor- 
4^ng to |hc weaker ^ having been once 
turned in tliat time;, it will be fit to 
thrafli I whieh is done in the field, upon 
diofhs laid upon . a fmooth p^rt of the 
4ground^ or elfe upoji wattles, or hurdles, 
l^ld over ftools or pieces of wpod; one 
^p4 being elevated more th^ |hc other 
IC 4 ' ' to 



to flioot off the ftraw, with cloths under- 
neath to catch the feed. The laft me- 
thod is the beft, though not the moft 
common. It is brought to the thrafh- 
ing-place upon fledges, drawn by one 
horfe, the bottom and fides of the fledge 
being lined with cloth, to catch the feed, 
which flieds in the removal. The feed 
fhould likewifc be winnowed, or cleaned, 
in the field ; and being put into facks, 
is then fit for market. This is often 
a very profitable crop; for if the foil 
be proper for it, forty or fifty bufliels 
may be expedcd upon an acre : there 
have been inftances when the produce 
has amounted to eighty bufliels. The 
price indeed varies, from four fliillings 
to (cvch fliillings and fix pence a bufliel; 
according to the qu^antity grown, and 
the kindnefs or unkindnefs of the fea- 
foni it being much fubjed: to blight, 

and 
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and mildew, and its value, in fome 
meafure, is governed by the good or ill 
fuccefs of the wrhale-fifhery. The ex- 
pence, of reaping, turning, thrafhing, 
dreffing, and putting it into the bags, is, 
from one pound to one pound five fliiU 
lings an acre, I fhall follow the^feed 
no farther, as I am not acquainted with 
the manner of cxtrafting the oil, and 
preparing the cakes, which is a feparate 
branch of bufinefs ; but the ufe thofe 
cakes are of in fatting cattle, and ma- 
nuring land, is not inconfiderable, being 
worth at this time four pounds a ton. 

The ftraw (prefcrved from wet) may 
be ufed for lighting fires, heating ovens, 
coppers, and burning in brick-kilns ; but 
is not of much value for manure. The 
chaff and colder is generally burnt on 
the fpot, and the a(hes fpread about the 
ground. The ftubble, if the foil he 

clofc. 
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clofe, is ufcful to the next crop; buc 
if the foil be lights I do not apprehend 
it is of any fervice^ 

As I wifli the cultivator to be ac- 
quainted with all the difadvantages, as 
well as profits, of this ci:op, I would 
have him take notice^ that when it is 
cultivated for feed it cofts as much, in 
putting into the ground, as a crop of 
turnips : and, ftanding a whole year, 
takes up the fame time as a turnip and 
barley crop together; but as it will be 
better fitted to receive a fucceeding crop^ 
than barley after turnips, it will nott 
withftanding be frequently found as pro- 
fitable as both the other; and in that 
caie, for the benefit of change and ya« 
riety, it will fometimes be prudent td 
give it the preference. I may add, that 
this crop is exceedingly ufeful in ciean-^ 
i^g landj and is of a meliorating nature^ 

ThcpQ 
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Thcrt vc many people who cultivate 
this plant merely for feeding cattle, and 
an exceeding good praftice it is. The 
ground is prepared, and fown in the 
fapie manner, as for the crop I have jufl: 
defcribed 5 l)ut in this cafe there is no 
neceflity for hoeing. It is fed off, as oc- 
f:afion may require, from the beginning 
of November to the middle of April; 
and when this is the cafe, barley, and 
grafs-feeds are fown the fame year upon 
it, almoft always with good fuccefs. Be- 
fore Chriftmas, nothmg is better for fat- 
ting dry ewes, and old ftieep of all kinds; 
and after Chriftmas it is better than any 
thing for ewes and lambs. When fed 
early in the winter, if the froft be not 
fo fevere as to rot the ftalk, pr ftem^ 
it will fpring again the beginning of 
^pril. 

It is generally fuppofed, that this feed 

is 
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is a great cxhaufter gf land; and fo it is> 
if it be too frequently repeated; but it 
may be fown, without prejudice, every 
fourteenth year for a crop, or every fe- 
venth for feeding cattle, but not of-^ 
tcncr. 
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CULTURE OF HOPS. 

THE foil for hops fliould neither be 
fandy, porous, or gravelly ; cohefivc 
clay, or moor; but a generous rich 
loamy mould, of at leaft eighteen inches 
depth of equal quality, the deeper the 
better. It muft not be liable to injury 
from floods, or fprings. The fituation 
ihould be open to tho fouth, and fouth- 
caft, but well fheltered on the other 
parts, particularly on the weft ; becaufe 
the winds from that quarter are often 
violent and boifterous, and do more in- 
jury to the crop, than even the northern 
winds. Old pafture-land of the before- 
mentioned quality generally does beft. It 
fhould be broken up in the autumn ; 
fometimes it is ploughed, and fometimes 
dug, but the latter praftice is beft. In 

the 
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the beginning of March the holes de- 
figned to receive the plants, ihould be 
made^ at the diftance of fix feet and a 
h^f apart; and 1300 of thefc holes may 
be contained in an acre. They fhould 
be fo ranged, or difpofed, as to form 
ftreight lines every way* E^ach hole i$ 
to be a foot deep, and eighteen inches 
diameter, and to be filled quite fuU 0/ 
fbme good compoft, m^de. of rgtteit 
muck, and freih maiden earth well mix^ 
cd, and incorporated together, at leaft 
nine njonths beforp it is appropriated to 
this ufe. After the holes are thus ftUedn 
and the plants introduced, the cpmpof^ 
ihould be a little trodden by mien's feeti 
c{pecially round the plant, fo that it may 
be prefTed down, about two inches bc-^^ 
low the commen furface of the grounds 
The original price of the plants is fix 
pf nee a hundred, which is reckoned a£ 

fix 
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fix (cpre^ Seven roots or plants are fet 
in one hole, one in the center, and the 
other fix, forming a circle rouad it, M 
equal diftancfe, and 
at about four inches 
fironc^ the outfide of 
the hole> as defcri- 



^/>v^^^ 




bed in the margin ^ 
the feven dots, con* 
taiijed in the cir- ^^>.__-.^(V 
cle, reprefentmg the 
plants. The roots 

are fet two inches deep in the compoft^ 
with only the top of the ftalk juft out ; 
and after they arc fo fet, the whole of 
the plants are covered over about twa 
inches deep, with fonje of the native foil 
made fine, and dravi^n lightly over the 
comppft, which will, fill the hole even 
with the common level of the ground. 
It 19 wt prudent to few any things 

tho' 
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the firft year, with the young plants, 
except onions; which may he done in 
^ n^ondb of March, when the hops are 
fctj and Ais gencr^ly proves a very 
valui&Ie crop. They are much better 
thajci any thing elfe, becaufe they admit 
a more Jfree circulation of air through 
the plantation. In each of thefe holes 
(which, in future, muil be diftinguifhed, 
on account of their increafing bulk, by 
the appejllation of hills) there fliould be 
j(et, ^jretty .early in the fpring of the 
firft year, two fmall flicks of about two 
or three yards long, to teach the young, 
binds to climb; and three in number 
'fliould be led up each ftick, and tied 
with meadpw-rufh, fcdge, or fomething 
of a fimilar quality, two or three times, 
as occafion may require, in the courfe of 
the fummer. The ground fhould be 
kept particularly clean from weeds, and 
IQ rubbiih 



rubbiih oFall fcfnds; and thcMfs flio^fd 
bib moulded twice ^in the courfc of th6 
ifirft year 5 the firft tiiht, ih tfie midcffid 
of May, and the next, fti the beginning 
of Aiiguft, Here ends thfe firft year's 
cxpence, and trouble* 

In ithe courfe of the enfullig witttSir 
it wifi hi liccfeflaiy, to prbvidb pofes. If 
the hops be luxuriant, and ftrong, two 
{>ole$ will be fufficient fbr 6acH hfll, or 
two thotifand fix hundred to ah acte. 
But if the plantation be lingijid, and 
weak, eVery other hill Ihould hive tHre3 
poles 5 which will require 3250 to ari 
acre, fiut; though the wdikeft |)lantsi 
will require the grfeateft number of poles ^ 
yet, zs they ^01 n6t rtqirire them fo 
long. Of fubH^ntiil, the exp?ente of 
the p6lcs will be neatly equal, in bdtK 
csifes. f he price of poles v&^ies, of 
courfe, in different neighbourhoods, very . 
Ja coiifider-. 
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confiderably i but the medium price may 
be confidered from fifteen to twenty 
{hillings a hundred^ at the flub, without 
reckoning their carriage. 

When the poles are brought 1^ the 
ground, they fhould be unloaded at the 
outfides of the plantation, and carried 
upon men's flioulders to the places of 
poling. 

No muck, or compoft, is neceflary 
for the fecond year; but the ground 
mufl be dug in the autumn, in the fame 
manner as it was the firft year. In the 
month of March every year, after the 
firft year's planting, the hills muft be 
opened^ and the plants dreffedi by cut- 
ting off the old, laft year's bearing- ftalks 
within two joints of the root ; and if 
any of the plants have failed, or are 
found in a fickly ftatCi others muft be 
,fubftituted in their ftead. In doing of 

which 
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wljich care muft be taken, to dig the 
earth fufficiently deep about each flock, 
or root, that all defeiSls may be difco-^ 
vered, and that there may be room to 
cut off all the old ftalks. When the 
plants are thus vifited, and drefled, the 
earth fhould be raked back upon them^ 
The beft of the prunings will ferve for 
frefh plantations. 

The general rule for poling is, when 
the binds have fhot about two or three 
inches out of the ground. Three or four 
binds fhould be conducted up each pole, 
and confined, by being tied with mea- 
dow-rufhes, or fedge, as before-de- 
fcribed; which mufl be repeated three 
or four times, as occafion may require. 
Sometimes, when the poles are long, and 
the plants vigorous, it is neceffary tp 
have a ladder to tie them on the top. 

This bufinefs requires particular atten*- 
L 2 tipn 
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tion at the beginning of the fanuner. 
When ihort and flender poles are ict to 
a hillt where binds may happen to be 
exceedingly &on4, and ftrong# it will bo 
worth while to remove them to another 
hilh where they are weaker, and to brin§ 
other poles which are flronger in their 
rbom. The e^i^pence is a mere trifle ^ 
and the advantage derived from this at<» 
tention is often very confiderable. AH 
fuperfluous binds ihould be taken awayv 
ieveral time^, in the courfe of the fom-^ 
mer; except two only upon each hill, 
which ihould be referved, to fupply the 
place of fuch as may happen to be in- 
jured^ in being firft led up die poles, 
^uch injuries frequently happen, either 
by the buds being bruifed, or their heads 
beaten off by wind, or other accidents, 
to which they are very liable in their 
tender inifant ftate. Three hoeings, in a 

feafon. 
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ieafofn, are eflentially neceflary ; in the 
beginning of May, June, and July ; and 
at each hoeing fome mould fhould be 
drawn upon the hills, to keep the roots 
erf the plants moift. They muft likewifc 
be once moulded, pretty early in the 
month of Auguft ; and if this be done 
foon after rain, it is the better ; and 
therefore it may fometimes be done, oil 
this account, a little fooner or later than 
the cuilomary time. This is the whole 
which will be requifite, till the crop be 
gathered. 

. As fbon as the hops are ripe, aod fit to 
pick, the poles are drawn with an injlru-^ 
men fin moft places, called ^ pulling- hook. 
Four fkeps will be neceflary for every 
acre; and four women/ or children, may 
ccHiveniently make ufe of one ikep. If 
the w6ather be tolerably fine, they will 
be able to pick an acre in ten days, or a 
L 3 fortnight. 
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fortnight. From ten to fourteen hun- 
dred, to an acr^ is efteemed a good 
crop ; but there are inftances of twenty 
hundred being grown -upon an acre; 
which, at five pounds a hundred, a- 
mounts to an hundred poi^nds an acre. 
But this feldom happens. 

As foon as the hops are picked, they 
ire carried to the kilns to be dried ; and 
about five or fix days after they are 
dried, it will be a very g;ood time to 
bag them,. a 

The beft way of bagging is, to have 
a hole cut in a chamber-floor, or loft, to 
the juft fize of the bag; the mouth of 
which muft be fixed to a frame, laid 
upon the floor, with the bottom part 
hanging fufpended below. A rnan then 
gets into the bag, with a heavy weight; 
which he keeps removingj^ to the place 
wfcerc he is not immediately treadingj 
9 \ The 
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The clofer they are prefled into the bag, 
the better ; becaufc they preferve their 
colour, fmell, and tafte, the more. A 
few hops are tied apart, in the four , 
corners of the bag, for the convenience 
of removirig them, as it were, with 
handler. 

There are fome neceffary rules, to be 
obferved in refpedl.to the duty; but as 
every cultivator of hops ought to be par- 
ticularly inftru<acd upon this head, it 
will be advifable for him, to have a real 
copy of the excife-law for his guidance. 

Soon after the hops are picked, the 
poles ihould be cleared of the binds, and 
fet up in fquare ftacks, or piles, Ahout 
thirty or forty poles Ihould be fet to each 
corner, and each corner props its oppo- 
lite. The four corners ihould ftand 
twelve feet apart, every way, at the bot- 
tom i and the tops of the piles fliould 
Ju ± unite^ 



mute, and be interwoven togethers a« 
clofe as poi^ble. Between the four cor-« 
oers below^ there will be an op^ fcoo 
p^fli^ges which^ adipitting a free circii^^ 
Jatipn of air, will contribute gr/satly tQ, 
ihe prefervation of the pole3. 

The binds^ if got up pcrfeftly dry^ 
a^d laid un^or cover> will make tole* 
lable fuel for coppers^ ovens^ and brick«» 
kilns. 

Althou]^ muck is to be omitted the 
ibpond year, it is abfolutely neceflary. 
every year aftprwarda, in the proportion* 
of twelve good cartrlcuuls ta an acre^ 
^U mbced^ and incorporated togetho* 
yfifb fifteen loads of frefti^ virgin^earth, 
f0f near twelve months before it is ufedL 
Thi^ is one thing which makes thq cul^*. 
tiyre.pf hops exqcj^nglyvexpenfive ; but- 
the. quantity here deforibtpdis abfolutelx 
pj^fciTary, lodged i% is the moft mate^ 

8 xva 
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rial part. Tliis< compoft* ihoald be cai% 
ficd on the ground with fmall carta 
(diofe of three wheels drawn^ by one 
horie are beft) before the groimd be dog 
in &e;. autumfi> and laid in fmall lieaps ; 
and fhould s^erward^ be incorporated 
with .the« mould furrounding each hill^ 
at about ,the diftance of a foot from it* . 
The p)d itock ought )to be iftabbed up* 
and renewed, every tenth, or twelfth 
ye^ ; aiid it is moft prudent, to break 
up.a 4ue proportion of the old, and to 
plant an, equal, quantity of new every 
year, or .jcvery.. other year^, to keep up a 
regular llicceffion^ and to do it by gra- 
dual expenQCj, and, labour. Another ad- 
vantfige ^arijfe^ from this* method, wair. 
The oldeft|of the poles wbiqh,, by long 
ufq« are. rendered unfit^for- th^* old plan- 
tati^nS|^ will ocverthelefs be- exceedingly 

ufeful 
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jifeful in the new ones, during the firA 
a^d Tccood years. As ^o the duration 
of the polest the beft will not laft above 
fix, or eight years. 

The Mrhole expe^ce attending this 
^rop may b.Q efUmated as follows : 

Medium price of an acre of land 1 

fuiuble for hops f i lo o 

• Digging the ground — —0130 

Dreffing and pruning — '-^ 080 

Poling — -^— • o 15 Q 

Three hoeings •^— — — o 90 

Once moulding -— -r o 3 j6 

Tying the binds to the poles — — 12 Q 
Stripping the binds off the poles —030 
Stacking the poles — - — — 040 

Sharpening t\ie poles *• • p lo iq 

Manuring — * — — 200 

Picking, dr]ring, and duty, afl 
\U xot. a hundred, the cropf 
being eftimatcd at twelve hun-T^^ ^ ^ 
dred to an acre ■ J 

^ gagging, and the occafional. ex-7 o 16 o 



pence of bags, about 
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Brought over 26 i^ 4 
Afli-poles cftknated at 3250 to to-% 
acre, fuppofed to laft eight years, I 
medium price i%s. a hundred^ at I 
the ftubb: *>•- --i^*»^ --* ^ir> 3 ^3 
which 
calculated 
Carriage of poles eftimated at r 150 



n price i%s. a hundred^ at ! 

iibb: the eighth part off 

is, as nearly ms heed be | 

ated _ J 



3^ 2t 
undred to be"! 

ere, and t^^*/ .g 

is 4/. ahun-|^ 

¥i]l amount to J 



3^ a 4 

Suppofing twelve hundred to be*^ 

grown upon an acre, 
the medium price is 
dred, the produce will ; 

And the expences deduced out of ^ 
the produce, will leave a medium > 16 17 g 
profit of — •— 3 

Sometimes^ as I have before obferved^ 
9 hundred pounds has been made of an 
acre of hop-ground ; which accidental 
profit is apt to miflead young planters, 
yrho very often promife themfclves more 
^an they ought. It is likewife apt t9 
induce fome people to plant hops, upon 
ibii ill calculated for their growth. 

When 



Wfictf the ground is pcrfcdly fuitable 
for the crop, and ib fituated as to com- 
mand a fiifficiency of poles, hand^ for 
pkkkigf and manure at a moderate' ex«* 
pence; hops- are. certainly an obje<3: of 
great profit; and land being enriched, 
and at the fame time perfedtly cleaned, 
b^ their culture,- is left in the beft of 
all conditions f(^ being laid doWA with 
grafs. Biit, as they require an infinite 
deal of attention, and fo great a quantity 
of manure; when farmers cultivate ihem, 
except it be in the" neighbotfrhobd of 
towns, thty do it t& the ruin of all the 
reft of the farm. - this is very Evident in 
the counties of Woreefier^ and Hereford^ 
where it is very common, for a farmer 
wha occupies two hundred acrer of land^ 
to apply the greateft part of his mtick to 
the nouriihment, and fupport, of about 
ten or a doeen acres of^hops, and tone- 
' gleft 
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gle£fc every improvement upon thirty or 
forty acr^s of pafture-land, merely fat 
the fake of its producing bam alder poles 
for his plantation: which paihire-land 
might often be doubled in value, if the 
aider-ftools were extirpated, and the 
land properly drained. Farmers fhould 
dierefore be checked, when they aim at 
raifing too great a proportion of hops^' 
not only for the rea£>ns beforemen-' 
tioned, but becaufe the article is preca- 
rious in its nature; and when a failure 
happens, they are unable to difcharge 
their rent. The regular produce of a farm 
brings more certain profits. In fliort, 
the bufihefe of cultivating hops and' 
farming is incompatible, each requiring 
conftant attention. 
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OBSERVATIONS RELATIVE TO BUILJ>-* 
INGS AND REPAIRS, 

THE £rft objeA ini the management 
of an eftate is, to difcover and 
adopt all pradticable modes of improve-* 
ment upon the land. The fecond relates 
to ikilly and frugality^ in the conftruftion 
of fuch neceffary buildings as the eftate 
may require^ and care and contrivance 
in their occafional reparation. 

The following general rules rcCpeOdng 
new erections may be worth obferving. 
** Not to build any thing but what will 
^* be really ufefuh To build upon a 
*^ fmall compadl fcale^ and as much as 
** poflible upon fquares, or parallelo- 
** grams, not in angles or notches. To ^ 
** build at all times fubftantially, and 
'* with good materials. Not to lay any 

" timber 
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** timber into frefli mortar^ becaufe the 
** lime eats up, and waftes, the ends of 
it long before the other parts decay 1 
but to lay the ends into loam or clay* 
** Not. to pur any window-frames oc 
** door-caies into new brick-work at the 
** time the. walls are carried up -, but to 
*• introduce a difcharging-piece, or lin- 
** tel, over fuch door and window-^ 
** fpaces/' The reaibn of the laft cau- 
tion is obvious;" for as brick- work fet- 
tles, foon after it is up^ the window- 
frames and door.rcafes, on account of 
their fl:rength> will not yield with it, 
but occalion cracks and flaws j but when 
a lintel is made ufe of> the whole work 
fettles regularly together, and door-cafes 
and window-frames may be then intro- 
♦duced, with more propriety than before. 
With refpedl to materials, tDes or flate 
are the beft covering for houfes ; . but 

barns 



b»ns and ftables fhould he thntekec!^ 
becaofe workmen are alwatjrs carelefs, in 
laying corn and hay into ilhtm, and ge« 
iierally pufh the tiks t>ff wiA tiicir 
prongs; and bcfide% theft tmikKngs, 
when empty, colled a great deal of 
wind, which is apt to diflodge dbem, 
unkfs they are pointed iik ihe iafidc^ 
which encreaies the expence coniidfcr- 
abty, and is never laftii^. . Reed is the 
beft of all covering for bams, ftables, 
cart-4K>ufes» dec. There is a fort of reed 
which grows in fens, maHhes, and wet- 
lands, fb excellent (or this ufe, that s 
moderate c6at, if it be well laid Od, wilf 
endure at leaft half a century, wiA vtrf 
little expence of reparatxoit : and it is a 
fadt beyond contradidHon, that the tim«» 
ber ufed in roofing will hA ibitty ^rcars 
longer, when covered with reed, than it 
will when covered with tifes. The ncact 

beft 
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beft cohering to this is the Somerfetjhire^ 

reed'y which is nothing more than the 

ftrongcft whcat-flraw which can be met 

with, combed clean from weeds, having 

the ears of the corn cut off, inftead of 

being thraflled, and fo laid on upon the 

building in whole pipes, unbruifed by 

the flail. This latter reed may be had in 

any other county, as well as Somerfet^ 

Jhire, in fufficierit quantity; and it is 

abfurd, in the laft degree, to make ufe of 

ffcraw for thatching in any qther way^ 

becaufe the difference of expence in the 

preparation is a mere trifle, compared 

With, the difference of duration between 

the Som^fetpire^thatcb and that of other 

cilknties. The common, injudicious^ 

flovenly pradice of beating the ftraw to 

pieces with the jflail, and then la)dng it 

on .with fome of the feeds and many 

weeds in it, caufes it very often to grow 

M - quite 
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quite green, after it is laid upon the 
building; and, being bruifcd in all parts, 
to colka and retain the wet, much more 
than it would if the ftraw were whole, 
and confequcntly to become quite rotten 
in a few years. When ftraw is defigned 
for thatching, it is a good way to cut 
jhe corn rather earlier than ordinary. 

With refpcdt to the timber moft proper 
for building, I know of none that is to 
be preferred to Spanifh-chefnut, where it 
can be had, bccaufe it is very pleafant to 
work, and as durable as oak, though it 
feldom bears the price of it. In mari- 
time counties where oak fells well, and 
deals are tolerably cheap, it is heft' to 
difpofe of the one, and buy the other ; 
becaufe oak is generally cut to wafte in 
itioft repairs, and deals may be bought, 
of any fcantling that may be required. 

In all paling, battoning, and other 

fences 
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fences about the homeftalU nothing i§ 

more ufeful than pollards ^ and they 

ihould always be made ufc of on fuch' 

occaiions^ bccaufe they are generally the 

produce of the farm, of little value, and 

lave better timber* Sometimes they are 

ufeful in fheds and fmall buildings for 

cattle* Bricks are a very confiderable 

object, and great care fhould be taken in 

getting them of a good quality* Upon 

xnoft eftates, of any confiderable fize, 

brick-earth or clay may be met with i 

and, where this is the cafe, they may be 

always made and burnt in clampSj,, for 

one third Icfs than they can be bought 

at the kilns, and equally good in quality* 

I have had a great number burnt in this 

manner, from eleven to fourteen (hillings 

a thoiifand, in Norfolk, Hertford/hire, 

Gloucefterjhiref and IVorceJierJhire. The 

medium price is twelve (hillings a thou- 

M 2 fand 
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(and where fue) is reafonable. Beiides 
^e dificrence in price^ there is generally 
a great faving in carriage^ when gentle- 
men burn their own bricks. 

No material in building requires great'^ 
cr infpeftion than mortar^ in which ma-^ 
fons are apt to be deficients Two things 
are to be attended to ; the quality of the 
diiiferent articles^ and the manner of 
mixing thern^ 

When new buildings arc to be credled, 
it is eiTential to choofe the moft fheltered 
Ipot which can be pitched upon, con- 
fident with the fituation of the land> 
becaufe it is prudent, to guard againft 
tempefts as much as poflible, and becaufe 
young flock thrive much better in warm 
yards. 

Farmers ajre heve^ fatisfied^ with the 
number of b\^ldings which are aligned 
them ; they are particularly craving for 

a great 
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a great deal of barn-room, which makes 
the expellee of repairs extremely heavy* 
Owners of eftates fhould therefore be 
governed by what is really neceflary, 
atid not led into fuperfluous expencc, 
inerely by liftening to a man who pleads 
Ills own caufe only* 

'the moft neceffary buildings to a 
farn^, befides a convenient comfortable 
Jioufe, are good accommodations for 
cattle ; fuch as ftable, cow-fheds, calves- 
pens, and pigs-cots, Thefe may fre- 
quently be fupplied by lean-to's, or 
Qtherwife built at a moderate expence; 
but barns^ wjiich are very expenfive^ 
piay often be cpntradted, and much iTn^ 
neceflary charge faved. What fhould be 
moft recommenced is^^ ftackingj which 
ought to be done much more than it is. 
Wheat is certainly better preferved in 
ricks, than barns ; the air keeps it fweet- 
M 3 er. 
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Cr, ancT it is more fecured from vcmun* 
Every barn ihould be fo contrived as to 
have a rick-ftaddle at each end, and a 
hole in each gable to pitch the corn into 
it. Upon fmall farms^ the barn need 
not confift of more than a thrafhing- 
floor in the middle, and an equal ipacQ 
at each end, juft to receive the quantity 
contained in a fmall rick. 

When bricks can be burnt upon an 
cftate, upon the terms I have before men- 
tioned, nothing is to be preferred to them 
for barn, and ftable-w^alls ; but where 
they come dear, and timber 15 tolerably 
cheap, feather-edged bo^irds, betweeri 
the cills and wall-plates, are next to be 
chofen, and if tarred ve very durable. 
As for ftud-work, with brick-work be- 
tween, or daubing, it is fo much fubjedt 
\q accident, that it feldom lafts long. 

^11 wprk, whether old or new, fhoijlcj 

be 
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be fet as much as poflible by the jobb, 
for a fixed fum; always fubjedt how- 
ever to infpedtion and approbation when 
finifhed. 

No new coit of thatch, or covering, 
of tiles, fhould be put upoh an old roof,* 
not likely to carry it till it is worn out 3 
nor any new roof upon old decayed 
walls* 

In reparations two points (hould be 
attended to, in preference to every other 
conlideration. The one is, to ke^p all 
the ground-cills or foundations con- 
ftantly tight, to^ prevent the wall or up* 
per part of the building from warping, 
or getting out of its perpendicular ; the 
other ^is, to keep the thatch or covering 
at all times whole, to prevent wet from 
getting in to damage the timber. 

When buildings are ver^ old, and in 
bad condition, it is better to pull them . 
M 4 quite 
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quite dowi:^ than to be at much expence 
in patching them. 

Tenants ought to find ftraw for thatch* 
ing, becaufc it i? the gFowth of the 
farm^ and to carry all materials for re- 
pairs gratis, becaufe their teams and 
carriages are ready on the fpot^ and they 
can often do it at leifure intervals, with* 
out much inconvenience. 

' W*he« forms are leafed, the landlord 
generally engages to put thetn in repair, 
and the tenant to keep and leave them fo. 
Fut eftates, under this regulation, are 
very often negleded ; for when the land- 
lord is not called upon, it is very natural 
fof him to be carelefs ; and at the ex- 
piration of the demife, there is often a 
heavjr unexpe<fted charge brouglit on, 
for want of a little timely attention; 
and it feldom happens that a landlord 
can prevail on the departing tenant, to 

u be 
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be at much expcncc in making goo(i 
defedtsj and it is very unpleafing to be 
obliged to compel him to do a thingf by 
force. Conftant atteiftion not only re- 
duces the expence of repairs, but brings 
them to a more regular and even charge. . 
But as no exertion or afiiduity whatever^ 
in an owner, or fteward, can be fufii- 
cicnt to attend to every accident, that 
happens upon a large eftate, it feems ef- 
fcntially neceffary, that the tenant ought 
ibmehow to be interefted in the prefer- 
vation of the buildings, as well as the 
landlord 5 becaufe as he is always on 
the fpot, he can remedy a breach at the 
isxpence of a fhilling, by taking it in 
time, which will coft the landlord a 
guinea by being negledled. He too, by 
being on the fpot, can better attend to 
the workmen, to fee that they do not* 
idle away their time, when they work 

•by 
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by the day. This obvious inconveni-' 
cnce has been e^cdtually remedied by- 
Mr. jinfoTif upon his eflate under my 
care in Norfolk^ by agreeing with his 
tenants to allow them all reafonable ac- 
*commodationSj and all neceiTary mate- 
rials for repairs^ but that they fhall fuf* 
tain the moiety of all expcnces for work-, 
men's wages, unlefs tempefts or accidents 
fhall bring the expence of fuch work- 
manihip^ in any particular year, to more 
than fix per cent, upon the rent; in 
which cafe the landlord pays the furpluf- 
age. The faving has already been con- 
fiderable j and as no tenants have a bet- 
ter landlord,, nor any landlord a better 
fet of tenants, they find mutual con- 
venience, and fatisfadlion> in this regu- 
lation ; as others may do, if they will 
imitate it. 

7 THE 
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THE DEFICIENCY OF TIMBER CON«* 
SIDERED. 



1 



"^HE dccreafe of timber in this 
iiland has been much complained 
of, and not withcrut reafon. A few years 
^ncc, the government took this impor-. 
t^nt objcft under confideration. The 
Commiffioners of the Navy, and nwny 
other perfons, were examined before a 
Committee of the late Houfe of Com- 
mons, as to the quantity, and condition^ 
of the timber in general throughout the 
kingdom* The deficiency was clearly; 
proved, but the remedy applied was no 
cure to the difeafe. Inftead of planting 
ajid proteifting the King's forefts, and. 
encouraging private perfons to promote 
the growth of timber, in order to keep^ 
Mp a proper fucceffion, a reft^nt was 

laid 
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Taid upon the Eaft India Company from 
buUdiBg ihips of fo large a fize as for* 
mcrly. This mcafure^ inftead of being 
of ufc, was a manifeft difcouragcment to 
the growth of tit^beri becaufe it pre- 
(iluded the grower from carrying his com- 
inodity to any other market than the 
Navy i and as Gbvernmertt fixes its own 
jirlce^ no tnin, in future, ciii be exptSted 
to fuffer his timber to fiand beyond the 
iis^e, which he has a right to difpofe of in 
what manner he plcafes. Government 
wftdcmbtedly fepured all the timber then 
j(fekndtng, but effeftually cut itfelf off 
fVom all farther fupply; which it m^ft 
feverely feel in the long run. 

It would perhaps Jiave been bett^r^j 
thotigh I fpeak it with deference, that 
nothing had been done in this matter, 
than that a prohibition of this kind 
ihOHld have been eftablifhed. A vaft 

deal 



^Lcal d^grbwing timber will now be cuti 

at a fmaller fize than formerly ; bcfideS 

^hat all reftriftions which affeft trade> of 

private property in any fhapc, are impo^ 

litical, and odious. 

I have taken the liberty, to preface m^ 
obfcrvations upon timber with this re- 
mark, merely to fhew, that no regulation 
of Government is fo likely to provide a 
remedy againft the deficiency of timber> 
as the private attention of individuals 3 
and therefore, great as the objed before 
us is, nothing feems wanting but to 
convince men of landed property of thd 
great ptofits which rcfult from plantings 

That there is a deficiency of timber 
in this kingdom, particularly in oak> 
evidently appears from the proceedings 
of the faid Committee i and every man 
who has lately travelled much into the 
internal parts of the country, muft be 

full/ 
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folly {tnGble of it from his own ^ihfetvz^ 
tion. It will therefore be needlefs, to 
add more to prove it, but eilcntially ne^ 
ceflaiy to adopt (bme eligible plan, for 
the future increafe and prefervation of 
diis ufeful commodity; which I fhall 
endeavour to fuggeft in the following 
hints. 






THE 
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THE MOST USEFUL SORTS OP TIMBER 
CHARACTERIZED. 

* 

O I N C E the modern fafhion of orna- 
^^ meriting countfy-feats, and villa's, 
has prevailed, almoft every gentleman's 
attention has been taken- up in that mode 
of planting ; and many of them are apt 
to coniider themfelves as great planters, 
merely becaufe their habitations are fur- 
rounded with a thick margin ; half the 
trees of which will never be of any 
national ufe, I do not however mq^n 
to infinuate, that this method of planting 
has no merit, but that it is not the ftyle 
of planting which this country requires ; 
and that, while gentlemen attend to the 
embellifliment of a few acres, they fre- 
quently negledl larger objects, upon fuch 
parts of their eftate as lie farther from 

home^ 
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home^ and are more calculated for growl- 
ing better forts of timber. 

When real ufe only is coniidered> we 
fhall find that a very few trees, in fpe- 
cies> will be fufficient to anfwer all our 
purpofcs* 

The oak claims our firft regard: its 
ufe is general, and eflential ; aud though 
neceffity might teach us to fliift without 
other timber, this alone, when we con- 
fider the importance of our navy, is what 
we cannot difpenfe with, without feeling 
the greateft inconvenience. 

'Afh is perhaps the fecond timber, in 
point of utility, though it be far from 
being held in univerfal efteem* It has 
many enemies, becaufe the wet, which 
drips from it, is very noxious to moft 
other plants. And as it fhoots its roots 
horizontally, and pretty near the furface, 
farmers have a particular diilike to it, 
o becaufe 



bfecaujfe it interrupts the plough; but 
Vrhen its cxtenfive ufe i^ confidcred for 
coopers^ • wheel wfights^ coach-makers, 
carpenters, fieve-makers, and fbme other 
trades ; for hop-poles, hurdles, and 
inany other purpofes, no wood, except 
oak, could lefs be fpared; and as its 
groivth is quick, I do not know a more 
profitable one* 

JE/w is another noble fort of timber, 
being ufeful for (hipping, pipes for con- 
veyance of water, millwrights, and car- 
penters ufes. There arc many forts of 
it s but the moft valuable are ** thefmalU- 
** leaved Englijh elm^ and tbefmooth nar-- 
** row^Ieaved elm^ by fome called the 
-** upright narraw'kaved dm.'' This tree 
once planted, is planted for ever, as it 
fpreads itfelf aftonifliingly. It is die beft 
of all trees in hedge-rows, becaufe it 
generally grows ered, does leaft damage 
N to 
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tor fences^ and will iland much clofer ^ch 
;gft)i6r than any c^pr. Spqfic people :ase 
^§6p^ <^{ itj merrily bAcaufe it yrill bear 
*]Qpping 4>etter than any other troe : ^t^t 
the cpm^koa cuftpin of j>runipg . is 'veiy 
;daftni^ve to ihfc health of the tree^ and 
iipjvuioftts to the quality of the dniber.; 
M^f ^hcrethis ptaAice pr^y^ils, is a 
great^ blemiih to the appearance of ja 
,cottnt2y« 

. S^Piimyk ehifnvt, ibfncitiR)^ s Called iyf^t 
4^efi]iut» p»y he ijlaflcd w»p!% the moft 
4Ar<^iil txt^. tn iiU .pttr4>ofe8 of huftkbog 
Jjt « nevly eqwl tP :Q^ tt4 genfcrg% 
fpd^Q^ as di^iilhfe. '& :k U{c«W^ [dea^ 
&^t%Q work, ^ ((vhefe; it i^iAies the 
foil J^ quicj^ ill its growA. Mo timber 
de&rves our attention iand escoufago- 
xjomt xoore than ^this ; it jsnay be looked 
upon, witli great propriety, -^ die oak% 
heft fubftitute; iince it anfwer^s many 

purpofcs 
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^purpoiSss whcfc no otfier wood^ except 
oatk, ^vould do» ' 

Sycamore Is ilfeful for turners, and ts 
-befides very profitible ih ften>*wood; 

Beeci is tffcd fo^yfelloe8 6f^vhccl3J;^attft 
by/cabinet-^makera, for niaking handle 
-f o a great many tO(^, alid for firkiiis^b 
hold foap; is a xnoft elegant tree ^bt 
-pleafure, and ornament^ and pays ^x« 
trcmfcly well upon idry chalky 'faiMs> 
Wbich are Iktle calcuibted ior %siy fhkl^ 

^^^/^» and "white pdpiar^ mhvdh dfi 
ecrceedii^gly qiiidk tin tfaid^* growth, |^ar- 
ticularly when >{^anfed. %ieiar -a irttirriitrg 
ftream, make -gcHxi boS^s ior oWftiai^ 
fttpaat^ ; and fcrve ftlr -flie purpofcs xlf 
tv4iceM>iarrow&, ^iS^ ¥he ides df wagg^s 
»id ^a#ts, -ated iharjr be confidcred as 1W 
vfe&l fubiUt^ife 16 1^ aAi, *m the^/ aii9 
many other purpofcs. 
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Black poplar p dUerSf and feveral ibrts 
of witbe^ make ufeful rafters, poles^ and 
, rails, and planted in the manner herein* 
after defcribcd, make a very quick re*- 
turn. The latter is likewife ufcd by 
patten-makers, and fometimes by tur*- 
ners; and where elm is fcarce, it is of^ 
ten ufed for water-pipes. 

Having, in a curfbry way, run over 
the different qqalities, and ufes, of the 
moft neceifary kinds of timber, and 
wood, I ihall proceed to treat of them 
more' particularly. 

The firft maxim in planting is, to 
make a judicious choice of fuch trees as 
our foil will bear i which is beft difco- 
vcred by , the trees themfclves, where 
|ny happen to grow upon it, otherwife 
the ob&rvation mufl: be made upon ibme 
other foil, of a fimilar nature, where 
theydogrow^ 
t « . . The 



The next maxim is, not to plant the 
fort of tree which the neighbourhood is 
already flocked with, but ^vice verja) 
thoie of which there is the greateft fear- 
city. This is a confideration of great 
confcquence, though feldom much at- 
tended to. 

If the foil be appofite, and the country 
not over-ftocked, or fo lituated as to ad- 
mit of carriage out of it, give the prefer- 
ence to oak^ ajh^ elm^ or Spanijh chefnut. 

In maritime counties, and others, 
where there is water-carriage, there can-' 
not be too much oak^ or elm planted, let 
the neighbourhood be ever fo much 
flocked; becaufe thefe forts, being ufe- 
ful in {hipping, will always find a good 
market elfewhere, if not at home. With 
other timber, in fome particular inflances, ' 
a country may be over-planted, and in- 
jured by that means. 
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If all forts of timber be equally foaycc^ 
and dear, plant the quickeft grot^ers^ 
and among thefe ^7^^/f, white poplar, and 
Dutch withe, if the- foil be moift, fhoiild 
baye the pi;efercnce. 

If coal be very dear, it may fometimes 
anfwer, to plant merely for fuel ^ in 
which cafe ajh^ he€ch, J^camorf, ma^le^ 
and ha%eU make excellent ftem-wood 
upon found land; and alder ^ blacks 
poplars, and withes of all forts, do well 
near brooks, rivers, or even upon, boggy 
land. 

When furze is fcarce, it is not an un- 
profitable thing to plant even that, as it 
is very iifcful for ovens, and kilns. I 
know inilances of fix pounds an acre 
being made every third year, by this 
crop, upon land for other purpofcs not 
vvorth above five (hillings an acre yearly. 
In the neighbourhood of bafket- 

makers 
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makiers plant oziers ; which are very 
ju-ofiuble, and quick in their return. 

In hop-countries, plant ajb, and the 
long-leaved withe for poles. 

. Thb judicious planter will wci^^h all 
thefe different cirqumftances, apd make 
his own application; but, beiides all: 
that I havC' obferved^ the price of each 
fort: of timber, aa well as the (jukknefs^ 
or ilownefs of its 'growth muft be coD-^ 
iideired, before: & juil difcovery ato be* 
madei which is xaoi^ profitable. 
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PirPERENT METHODS OF PLANTINO 
SUGGESTED. 

EXPERIENCE (hews, that thorns 
and bufhes are the natural nurfes 
for all, foreft trees, particularly for oak j* 
and as thefe never grow high, we learn' 
hence too, that oaks do not like any 
neighbour to over- top them, longer than; 
16 ncceffary to proted, and keep them 
warm in their infancy, till they get good 
root, and are able to expofe their heads - 
to the open air. 

Obfervation will next difcover, that 
trees, when they arrive at any confider^ 
able iize, do beft in plantations of their 
own kind only; oak^ for inftancc, dif« 
Jikcs the ajh, and fcldom thrives well 
in its company. This teaches us, to 
make fome inferior wpQd fubfervient to 

that, 
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ftat, which wp fet the greateft value 
upon; fo that it may anfwer the fame 
end, to 'the better fort, as thorns and 
bttflies do in a foreft. 

When large plantations are defigned- 
to be raifed, the firft bufinefs is, to clean 
a piece of land for a nurfery, fufficiently • 
large for the purpofe required; which 
ihould be fecurely fenced round, and 
tolerably well fheltered ; but ihould be of 
a poorer kind than is intended for the' 
trees, when they are tranfplanted. 
. When the plantation is made, it is* 
clearly the beft way to plant the oak^, 
or whatever trees are defigned for tim- 
bcr^ at nearly the diibnce they are de- 
figned to ftand forty years afterwards; 
and when any fail, to fupply them occa- 
fionally* This beft fort, defigned for 
timber, ihould be planted at the growth 
q{ about feven or eight feet high ; and , 

all 
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ail the: iatermeaHato fpues; ifacmld^ bcr 
pknted^ at:^« fame- timoj^. with'^^flDOtv 
Ordinwy plaftls^, fuch T^Jyeaaone^ asMl 
bcrfe^cbefnut, at thq dift^oe^ o£ alriiHitf 
tjbva yai^s fqwafc^ and abovtf- half^tbc fize 
of the. better fort;.wfaich wiE beiwtteo; 
tbey are about twQ or^ t^mr. years <jAdm. 
Fart of thefe» as theyativanccrin gipwtli^ 
ihoi»Id, bff chpf^ted d4>wn> tcb thftek^ai 
the bottoi^i t^ keepr the^ be^ec. tio^^ 
USioifti an4 warn^ A^thto^ iUU grow-on^, 
the remajlnder fhould be. chopped dqwji)-»4 
by d^g^ees; which will m^ke averyfikie^ 
aod profitable under-wood^ about the tiaxe : 
that the better fort of trees will want toe:> 
fpread their branches, and be clear above; 
Hhis method of raifing timber in plan-*. 
tations, n^uft be allowed to ht a nearer 
imitation of nature, than the common' 
way of planting a variety of forts toge* 
thcr, of equal age, fuch as Mk^ afi^ ebn; 
7 beecb^ 



ieecb^ cbjefnut^ and many otbers-; as4t 
experience, the beft of all evidence^ ha^ 
always proved, it^ The common me«<^ 
tbod of planting has this great di&dyai}<^ 
tage attending it— the planter has not 
tlie heart to. cut; down valuable trees^ 
wh«i the plantation wants thinnings 
though they- ftand too thick; and i£ 
he ipase them at fuch a crifis, he ipoilsi 
the whole plantation ; but b^ would: 
feel no renaorfe at cutting down a, borfc!* 
cbejkutf or a Jyqamore^ to promote the. 
^owth of a better tree. 

Kound the borders of fuch plantations 

it i& highly proper to plant thorns, or 

furee^ the width of twenty or thirty 

feet, to keep out all cattle, to interrupt 

diforderly people from getting, in, and 

to furnifli ufeful fluff, of this kind, for 

mending hedges, and other purposes 

which every farm ihnds in need of. In 

the 



die middle^ of at one corner of every ^ 
large plantation, it is very proper to have 
a fmall nurfery, that any dead, or fickly 
trees may be replaced with greater ex-- 
^edition, and lefs expence dian they can 
be, when the nurfery is at a diilance. 

Thefe large plantations may frequently 
be made, upon land which lies wafte, 
and upon land lying at a diflance from 
home. And lefs plantations, of a fimilar 
kind, may be made upon almoft every 
&rm, in angles, nooks, pits, and cor*- 
ners, which are of very little advantage 
in any other way ;. becaufc, when fuch 
parts are in tillage, they are difficult to 
plough, and when they are grazed, cat-* 
tie are very apt to gore, and kick each 
other, jijh, in particular, fliould be 
cfonfined to fmall fpots of this kind. 
' In the middle of every large grazing- 
ground a clump fhould be planted, to 

aiFord 
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4£Ebrd ihade and fhelter for cattle ; and 
to prevent their lying too much under 
the hedges, in hot weather, which da- 
mages the fences, and tempts them to 
break but. Befides, cattle are more trou- 
bled imxh flies under a clofe hedge, and 
have lefs benefit of the air than in an 
open grove. If the piece be very large, 
two or three clumps will be ufeful. 

Hedge-row timber generally grows to 
the greateft fize ; is of the beft and foun- 
ded quality; and mofl; calculated for 
die ufe of the navy. Eim is there to be 
preferred, becaufe it grows ered:, and 
does leafl damage to the land by its 
under-branches, and next to that oak; 
becaufe it driaws its principal nduriih- 
ment from a taprroot, and therefore does 
not exhauft the furface of. the ground, 
like a{h, and fome other, trees, : nor in- 
terrupt Ac plough by horizontal roots. 

Some 
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fiome hiGon?enicnce indeed -wiU be fol^ 
tainedt by fhading the ground^ but it: 
will bear no proportion^ to thi& profic 
which will accrue from the increafe in the 
growth^ and value of the timber. Hedge- 
rows^ properly managed^ afford a krgq 
field for planting ; but, where this me*- 
thod of railing timber 'is pradtiied,' <p(d« 
lards ihould be totally extirpated. They 
take up a deal of rooAi, as tnuch as the 
largef): trees, utterly defbroy all fences, 
and produce very little moce wood, than 
would grow in the fame fpace from 
ilubbs, or quickfet-^Ilools. If diere vim 
only one tree pdanted^ in the room df 
eviery pollard 'dirough the kingdom, it 
would very fbon be fufficiently flocked i 
and the difference in beauty, and profit, 
vrould be aflonifiiing. If ihe cutting 
down of poUards ihould ht thought to 
lofea the quantity of ftn^i the under^ 

wood 



A/fTQod tin xhc nooks^ stngles» pitSj an4 
•corners which I have .recommended tQ . 
{le .planted* will he more than adeqiiate 
to the deficiency. 

Before J take leave of liedgcrrow tim- 
ber, I fliall qpmmvmicate a mode g£ 
planting it, which Sir Charles Cojiis^ at 
4ny Tecommendatioii, has lately adopted 
jypon Jbis jeilates in Glauce/lerjhire, and 
. Worcf^erfiire. A claufe is inferted ia 
<^ixy kaie, .to x^%e 4sach tenant or^oc^* 
ci;ypier pf ^ fgorm, yearly -to plant, and 
projper^ proted x)ne/trec to every 4en 
pQujids ayear rent, ^or^t^n to a hundi^ed 
^, yp^.rent, and fo in propartion^ ^ondicli 
par^ of their reJ^ediv^ .iarm« -%& an 
pmnted But ^to them for thst.pwpoTe^ 
«rhe expence to the tenaAts is a iner^ 
trafle^ AS the trees are provided for >them 
in, aa adjoining nucfery; ^and, where 
lea&s are granted, they vei^? cheerful^; 

confent 
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cdhlent to it. By this eafy metfaod, upoa 
a large eftate like his^ the quantity of 
timber^ thus imperceptibly raifed, will 
be very confiderable^ even in the courfe 
of a twenty-one years leafe. Upon every 
thoufand pounds a year there will be 
two thoufand one hundred trees in num* 
ber, at the end of the leafe ; becaufe, if 
any fail^ the tenants plant the next year 
a greater number. And if we fuppofe 
thefc trees to pay only three pence a year 
each during the demife, which is a mode* 
rate calculation, they will be worth, at 
the expiration of tlie leafe, 288/. i£si 
and from that period will begin to pay 
at leaft fix pence a tree yearly. This 
fcheme of planting is certainly prafli- 
cable upon every eftate, if a landlord 
will give his tenants a rcafonable bargain 
in their land, and leales for their en* 
couragement. ' * "'" 

I fhaU 



1 fhall mention one other method of 
planting, which is produftive of much • 
improvement, viz. to appropriate wet • 
aixd boggy lands to this ufe, inftead of: 
devoting them to pafture ; in . which > 
cafe they frequently give cattle the rot, . 
and are often, dear at a crpwn an acre. 
But, planted with fuitable aquatic 
woods, they yield an immediate profit. 
of fifteen, or twenty fhillings an acre 
yearly, and carry on an increafing gift ta. 
pofterity, which will be of as much va- 
lue, in fifty years time, as the fee fimple 
of the land before this improven^ent was 
made, / 

The beft way of planting this fort of 
land is, by digging the whole of it a foot 
deep, inverting the turf, and afterwards . 
opening .trenches, which fliould have a 
free difchargc, at one end, into fome 
more capital drain, or outfall. Tncfe 
O trenches 
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trmches fhould be eighteen feet apart, 
three feet deep^ two feet and an half 
vfiAt oh the top, and one foot wide at 
the bottom -, and all the ftuff^ which 
corner out of thefe trenches, fhotdd be 
thiTxwn upon the tops of the beds, which 
will help to raife them. At the £uiie 
time 2 row of holes (hould be* opened in 
each bed, at about eighteen feet apart, 
eighteen inches deep, and three feet dia« 
meter on the tops. This (hould be 
done early in the winter, that the froft 
may get into the ground, and chafteh it. 
Early in February, the furface of the 
beds ihould be chopped with ipades, 
and made as fine as poffible. And about 
the latter end of the fame month, ivinfc 
poplar, or feme other fiiitable trees, 
Aould be planted in the before-men- 
tioned holes, and all the intermediate 
ipaces^ upon the beds ihould be filled 



6J), tvith withe,- of ozitr-{tts;. If witK 
fhc fotntet, <hfcy fhoiifd ftind ^ fout' ftW 
iquare, if With tiit litter, atf orfly tliift]^^ 
Jhchcs. The firft Wffl make tiop--poies, 
ind may be cut dvdry^ fixth,- of fdvcnth 
yca^i the othef m^y be ctit every jrear^ 
fyf^i^\je£&^£ bd^M^n^akers. The fets^ 
^hdrir platfftd^ fk^^M' be abbiat* ffittf fi^ 
of a man's thumb; arid flietild bs cut 
with a floping point at both ends, jufl: 
above, and juft below a knot, or bud. 
They ftiould be about two feet long; 
one half ftiould be puftied into the 
ground, and the other ftand out. 

Some people plaOt beds of ajh in this 
way ; and if the beds be laid tolerably 
dry, it generally flouriflies in ftems ex- 
ceedingly well, and makes the beft of 
hop-poles, and cooper's-ftufF. I have 
feeri fome, which were planted a few 
years fince near Sudbtiry in Suffolk upon 
O a a com- 
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t common horfe-moor> which iiourifh 
furprizinglys and I was told, by a pro* 
per judge in the neighbourhood, that it 
was honeftly worth thirty, (hillings an 
9cre yearly. On a dry bank of land 
p^ted at the fame time, in the fame 
piece of ground, I obferved that the i^ 
was not by above a third fo good as that 
on the boggy part* 
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ADViCt IljESt»ECTI^fG THE MANAGE-i 
MENT OF TIMBER. 

NO trees ought to be difmembercd 
of their branches without abfolutc 
neceffity ; fuch treatment is very prejudi- 
cial to all forts of timber. But where 
trees hang over roads, and buildings, it 
cannot fometimes be difpenfed with* 
Where this happens, the limbs fliould 
be taken off clofe to the tree, and the 
place where it grew planed quite fmooth> 
that the wet may not hang upon the 
part. If the tree be young, and thrifty, 
the wound will quickly heal, and the 
blemifh be covered ; but when trees are 
hacked in the branches, and left jagged, 
the wet hangs upon them, and by de- 
grees rots them quite into the heart. 
Thinning timber is a very eflcntial 
O 3 part. 
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part, of the care it requires. Grove- 
timber, and thick plantations generally 
ftand in n^cd o{ fomc attention of this 
fort. The firft rule is, to thin it early j 
tiie fecond, to do it by degrees i and 
l^e third and principal rule of all is, to 
take Nature for our guide, and clear 
away fuch tre^ only as fhe poin;ts out i 
namely, the, unhealthy trees; without 
paying any great regard to regular dif- 
tances. 

When thefe ryilcs gre not obfervedji 
tjie bad confequences are obvious* Trees 
in thick plantations^ when left v^y ccm- 
fiderable time before tl&ey are thinned^ 
get too long in their bodies, for the fize 
of their heads ; and when a frQfli current 
of air is Jet in upon them^ the fep is iox- 
nwdiflt^ly chUled, and the trees cjbefrked 
in their growth. But if they are thinned 
early, and at different times^ they are 

hardened 
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liardened by degrees, and their branches 
•expand regularly, and prefervc a due 
^proportion with their bodies. If trees 
be taken promifcuoully, or Co as to leave 
the remainder at equal diftances, nearly 
the fame inconvenience arifes as in the 
former cafe i for there will be a variety 
of tender parts, which cannot be per- 
ceived at the time of doing it, left un- 
guarded ; but if the fickly trees be taken, 
the others will inmiediately receive great 
benefit. 

The obvious figns of health in timr 
ber are thefe — The bark will be fmooth, 
look clean, and grey in colour, and the 
frefh (hoots will be long, and ilraight, 
and free at the points. The colour of 
the green will be much deeper, than that 
of thofe trees, of the fame fort, which 
are not healthy; and the trees will re- 
tain their leavesi longer ia the autumn^ 
O 4 ThQ 
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The marks of unhealthy timbef art 
.nearly the contrail of the former. The 
tree will be hide- bound, the bark rough, 
clofe, and thick, and often covered w^ith 
mofs 5 the frefli (hoots will be very ftibrt, 
and crooked at; the ends. The green 
will be of a paler colour, and the leaves 
will drop fooner. An unhealthy tree 
fhould never be fuiFcred to remain in 
any plantation, but ihould be taken down, 
as foon as it has done grovtring, let its 
iize be what it will ; and a jroung plant 
fct in the vacancy. 

Some gentlemen, who have not ready 
money, are difcouraged from planting, 
becaufe the expence is immediate, and 
the profit at a diftance. At the fame 
time, perhaps, they have a great deal 
of timber ftanding on their eftates, 
which gets worfe every day, and leflens 
in value, which they do not choofe to 

cut. 
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ciit^ for fear the world fhould think 

them needy. Other gentlemen let their 

timber ftand; till it rots on the ground ^ 

thinking it highly reputable to have a 

large quantity of old timber on their 

eflates. Both thefe overlook : their own 

intereft. The public, and private good 

requires, that all timber ihould be taken 

down as foon as it gets to perfedtioii; 

and^ a regular fucccflion kept up by 

young plantations. The man who afts 

upon this plan, ads rationally; and if 

he be young, or even middle-aged; he 

may live to cut down the greateft part of 

the old timber, which he finds upon his 

eftate, put money in his pocket, and 

leave his eftate better flocked vnth tim* 

ber than he found it. And what is more 

material, perhaps, with many a young 

gendeman, he will avoid the difgrace of 

cutting down, which is apt to imply 

want. 
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tnaitp xthen the world perceives that this 
ichemes^ upoii the whole» are more cal- 
culated for the growthi and increafeoC 
tiii]ber» than its deftrudion or diminu- 
tion* 

In (hortj the true way of managing a 
timbered eftate is, to make ufe of what 
Nature has brought to perfe£tioo» and to 
keep up a regular uniform fucceffion ; fb 
that at the time we take one egg from 
the neft for our own ufe, we may leave 
another^ as a neft-egg, for the benefit of 
poflerity. 

Senfible of the importance of this 
plan, Mr. Windham of Felbrtgg in iVSv- 
folk^ has done me the honour of approv- 
ing, and adopting it in its full extent ; 
and has impowered me to carry it on 
upon fuch a vigorous fcale, as will gra- 
dually fwell the quantity, and value of 
his timber, notwithftanding his falls will 

be 
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be -coHfiderablc every year. I am per- 
Tuadedy that any other gentleman who 
follows the example^ will find his dc« 
count in it. 

For thefe^ and many other ufeful hints 
upon planting, and the management of 
timber, I ^m particularly indebteji to 
]S/ix.Wilks 9Ji jijirop in Northampton/hire^ 
Mr. Gilf>ert of Catton in Suffordjhire, and 
Mr. Marjham pf Stratton in Norfolk^ 
who have made noble improven^ents 
iq>pn their refpedtive eftates, and poflcfs 
jnore i;nowlcdge and ikill in the cultiva- 
tion of timber, and other wood, than 
any gentlemen I have ever conyerfed 
witih up9n thi^ ioipprtaat fubjed, * 



ADVAN- 
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Advantages resulting fR6M 

SMALL FARMS, AND THOSE OT 
THE MOST PROFITABLE SIZE DE- 
SCRIBED. 

EVERY fpeculatlvc Englifliman 
who travels through the Atiftrian 
Netherlands, is aftoniflicd at the great 
population of that country, and at the 
fight of the markets, which are plen- 
tiful beyond defcription. Upon en- 
quiring into the internal ftate, and re- 
gulation of the country, he finds that 
there are no large farms, no clafs of men 
who pafs under the character of gentle- 
men-farmers, acquiring large fortunes 
merely by fgperintending the bufinefs of 
farming, but that the whole country it 
divided, into much fmaller portions than 
land is with us, and occupied by a fct 
of laborious people, who in general work 

for 
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for- tfaemfelves^ and live veiy much upon 
a. footing of equality. 

This fcems a prefumptive proof, that 

a.griculturej when it is thrown into a. 

number of hands, becomes the life of 

induftry, the fource of plenty, and the 

fountain of riches to a country s but 

^at monopolized, and grafped into few 

^ands, it muft difhearten the bulk of 

mankind, who are reduced to labour 

for others inftead of themfelves; muft 

leilen the produce, and greatly tend to 

general poverty, 

I fhall not attempt wholly to account 
for the amazing incrcafed price of provi- 
fions with us. There are, undoubtedly, 
many caufes which contribute to it; but 
it is very evident that no fingle caufe 
affeds it, fo much as the deftrudivc 
praAice which has prevailed, for near 
half a century back, of demolifhing 

fraall 
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fmdl farms. This afcfufd cuftdm, ^e^hich 
is not without its ^dtocatcs, draVi^s its 
birth from ill-digcftcd calculations ^ is 
attended with great <iruelty fcJ iiidlVi- 
duals; and ends in ccJnfiderablfc private 
lofs, and public calamity. 

Thc'fpeciouS irtducemeif ts af 6, t« ilrSid^ 
trouble, to favc expenc'es in repairs; and 
to fccurc the rent by having more capi- 
tal tenants. 

Granting thefe arguments their utmofi 
weight, they may be eafily confuted. 

With refpea to troubk, thdfe who 
manage their own property, have theit 
own reward, and fatisfadion in all they 
do. And a fteward, or agent, ought to 
think nothing a trouble, which is con- 
ducive to the good of his princip^-s 
eftatc. 

The faving in repairs feems, on tKc 
firft view, to carry greater plaufibility; 

but. 
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t$u.t:» when all fubfequent confcquences^ 
are duly inveftigated, it will be found^ 
v«ry inadequate fo the lofs, which will 
lie fuftained in the end. 

- There is no poffibility of forming an* 
cxslQ: cftimate of the expence of keeping 
an eftate in repair. It varies^^ greatly in- 
the different price of labour, and materi- 
a?s, and ftilP more in the different- fkill> 
atid attention^ which is beftowed by the 
perfon, who has the care and diredion- 
of the work. But from great eiperiencd* 
and attention^, I have obferved^ that krge 
farms beittg once put in good repair, may 
be kept fo> upon a(n average one with- 
another, at about feven, and fniall farms 
at about ten per cent, (fire aAd tefmpcfts- 
excepted) and^ if we extend it to eleven 
vtpon fmall farms, for their greater pro- 
portion of accident, the Bnildmgs Being 
8 more 
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more numerous, we (haU be Aire to make 
a calculation that will not deceive us. 

Admitting this, there appears to be 
a faving, by large farms, of forty pounds 
a year, upon an eftate of on^ thousand 
pounds a year. But, on the other hand, 
it muft be allowed by every candid per- 
fon, that fmall farms let every-where for, 
at Icaft, fifteen per cent, more than large 
farms j and that induftrious tenants upon 
thefe finall farms are enabled to give this 
differeiice, by doing the chiefcft part of 
the work themfelvesj by their greater, 
frugality in living j and by availing thcm- 
felves of a variety of little advantages, 
which the great farmer will not ftoop to 
pick up. Therefore after deduding the 
four per cent, faved upon repairs, ftom,^ 
the fifteen per cent, difference in the 
fcale of rent, it appears that there is an 

actual 
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^<3:ual lofs of eleven per cent, or one 
hundred and ten pounds a year upon 
every thcrufand pounds a year, and fo in 
proportion for a greater or lefs eftate. 
As to the better payment of the rent, 
there are always induftrious and fafe te- 
nants enough to be gotten, if care be 
taken^ and proper encouragement given. 

Xhe landlord indeed is fometimes in 
a fituation, from vsrhich he cannot eafily 
extricate himfelf. His buildings, by de- 
grees, being diminifli^d, for* want of a 
little timely pare, and charge, he finds 
himfelf, in a manner, obliged to let his 
property in large lots, fometimes per- 
haps contrary to his inclination, and is 
thereby deprived of the advantage, he 
would otherwife have had in a greater 
choice of tenants. But whether this 
inconvenience defcended to him, or has 
been created by him, it is his duty, and 
P ' interefl:,- 
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iiitereft; to remedy it as foon ai poffible. 
For, if his farms be fmall, he will faaYe 
many more offers, becaufe fmaller capi- 
tals will be required to flock diems but> 
if his farms be large, the number of good 
tenants, poflefled of money enough to 
flock them, will be very few, compsm-p 
tively fpeaking ^ and thefe few wiU have 
it mofe in their power to cSe& c(»nbi- 
nations, and keep doif^n the real value of 
land, which is often the cafe in many 
parts of England, 

Upon thefe accounts, ntlt to mention 
others, the calculation feems totally erro- 
neous, which fuppofes the bafUance of 
interefl to the landlord, to be in favour 
of large farms. And motives of a dif- 
ferent kind are not wnanting to difcouft- 
tenance their cxtenfion. 

Thofc who contribute towards the dc* 
ftrudion of fmall farms, can hisiVc^WSy 

little 
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little wfiedion. If they have, their feel- 
ings are not to be envied. Where this 
lias been the pradtice, we fee a vaft num- 
Ijer of families reduced to poverty, and 
l*Sfey, the poor rates much increafed, 
4iic ^all articles of provifion greatly di- 
xmnilhed in quantity, and number, and 
-ccmibquently augmented in price. 

A poor widow, left with a young fa- 
mily^ will ftrugg^c v^ hard to keep 
her children from the pariih, when fhc 
is in poHeflion of a fmall farm, or a 
4airy, and will teach them the way to 
jbe induftrious beti^ies; but if fhe be 
lieprived of the txttms of fupport, her 
Spirits are broken, tmd (he and her chil- 
dren fink at once into poverty, and be- 
^coQM burthenfome to themfelves, and 
the public. Nor is this the worft of the 
infttter. The ijicreafe of large farms has 
ft ^Qdra% hid tendency* For as fdon 
Pa as 
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as the little fchools of induftry aragfaip- — 
ed, into the hands of an over-groiv«, ' 
rapacious farmer, the former occupiers 
are, at once, all reduced to the (late of 
day-^labourers ; and when their health, 
or flrength fails, there is but one re- 
fource ; they, and their children, are 
thrown upon the pari(h. This has un- 
doubtedly fwclled the rates, to their pre- 
fent enormous height, more than any 
caufe whatever. 

The mechanic and manufadurer next 
feel the blow. The market wears a dif* 
fcrent face. The vaft number of poultry, 
the quantity of pork, and a variety of 
other fmall articles of provifion, are no 
longer fupplied in their former abun-* 
dance. The great farmer raifcs no more 
of thefe, than are neceflary for his own 
confumption; becaufe his wife, and 
children, will not take the trouble, and | 

care I 
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care of them, or condefcend to attend 
the market, like die wives, and children, 
^f little farmers. His views are formed 
vpon a large fcale, and every thing flows 
from him in a wholefale channel. And 
as no man can execute any very cxtenfivc 
bufinefs, fo well as that which lies in a 
more coiitrafted fpace, he muft, when he 
has a great deal upon his hands, neglect 
many fmall objeSs, partly for want of 
time, and. partly bccaufe they appear tri- 
vial in their nature : and many trifles 
added together^ make a large deflciency 
ppoa the whole. 

The cafe is diflferent upoji the fmall 
farm. Here the tenant's great depen-s- 
dance, refts upon trifles merely; and 
therefore it behoves him to make the 
moft of every thing. As he ha's no great 
ipace to fuperintend, it lies under hi^ 
P3 eye 
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eye at all times^ and feafons $ he 
all minute advantages; cultivates ev^eryp 
obfcure corner; generally accumulatea 
more manure in proportion to his land ^ 
and coniidering his animal as well as 
vegetable produce, has likewiie in that 
a greater proportion. 

He does great part of his work with 
his own hands; and every man works 
more chearfully, zealoufly, and diligently 
for himfelf, than for anothw. His 
wife and children are likewife of great 
iS&rvicc to him, efpetially if his gains 
depend much upon a dairy. And, ia 
general, the children of thefe little far* 
mers prove, the moft ufeful people the 
country produces. The* girls make the 
beft dair}^-maids ; the boys the beft gen« 
tkmen's oailiflfs ; the beft head-men in 
larger farms ; the bcft perfbns to fupec- 
IQ intend. 
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Intend^ and manage, cattle ; and; in a 

^word^ the moft regular fervants, in ngiofl: 

capacities* 

Having faid thus much of la^ge and 

fmall farmsy I fhall venture to defcribe 

the £izes> which I think would be moft 

conducive to public and private benefit, 

4ind in doing this^ I wi(h to avoid an 

extreme ; for thouglpi a reduction be ei^ 

ientially neceflary^ it ought not to be 

xnade upon too low a fcale ; becaufe I 

am convinced^ that the nature of our 

foil will not adnait of that univerfal plan^ 

of farms fp low as twenty and thirty 

acres, which fubfifts in Flanders. For 

though it be our interofl to imitate 

them, I wifti not to copy them exaftly. 

. It is undoubtedly proper, and beneficial 

to a country, that farms fhould vary in 

their fize, as much as poffible; but, in 

my opinion, which I deliver with defer- 

P4 ence, 
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cncc, the higheft ought not to exceed a 
hundred and fixty pounds a year. But 
though there (hould be fbmc of thefe, to 
promote emulation, to reward particu- 
larly-induftrious men, and to employ a 
middling capital; yet their number 
fliould be incpniiderable, in proportion 
to the number of fmallcr ones. As I 
have mentioned an hundred and fixty 
pounds as the yearly value of the higheft 
farms, I think it right that none ihould 
be under thirty pounds ; and that from 
thirty tp fourfcore, the number ought to 
be much greater thah of the largeft fort ; 
to enable indujftrious fervants, who have 
favcd their wages, or whofe good condud; 
entitles them to credit, to cftablifh them-» 
felves, oftcner than they do, in bufincfs ; 
^nd likewife to afford fettlements, for 
the children of greater farmers tp beg^n 
tJie world with. Farms, varied ip their 

fize, 
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fize^ bct\yecn thefe lines, would have an 

excellent efFedt, as they would play into 

each other's hands, more than they now 

do s for they would have, almoft every 

one, fomewhat of a different objedl in 

view. Many of the fmalleft farms would 

hrecd pattle to qaore advantage, than they 

could fat them J ^nd others would fat 

them with more convenience, than they 

could breed them. 

*. - ' • 

Upon an eftate of one thoufand pounds 
a year, I wife to fee fomething like the 
following proportion : One farm of i6o/. 
one of 120/. one of 100/. two of 80/, 
two of 69/. t\yo of 50/. three of 40/. 
and four of 39/. each. This would be 
fixteen farms, upon a thoufand pounds 
a year, and would be a profitable diyifion 
to an owner, and to the pul)lic. But, 
inftead of this, the generality of large 
eflates do not fupport above a third part 

of 



of thde families. And I will venture 
to afiert^ that the poor rates will be 
much higher in the latter^ than in tlie 
former mode of allotment; because a 
gre^t many families^ which would get a 
decent livelihood upon the farms of 30/* 
40/* and 50/. a year, come to the pari£h^ 
as I have before obferved, when they are 
deprived of this method of fupporting 
themfelves. 

If large eftates were divided^ in a 
sxunner fomewhat fimilar to the preced--- 
ing plan, it would be a means of crush- 
ing apother real grievance which at pre* 
fent fubfifts, viz^ the exorbitant price 
put upon land, by the owners of fmall 
eftates, A great farmer often lets 4 
fmall bvgain, which he has picked up, 
in the fame pariih where he rents a large 
f ftate himfelf, at the proportion of one 

third 
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-tJiird more than what he gives his own 

3:andlord. If thefe little plapes were in 

^eater plenty, and let by gentlemen of 

fortune at only fifteen, or twenty per 

eent. more than their* large farms, the 

snore incdnfiderable owners of eftates 

inrould not be able, to obtain their pre-* 

lent exorbitant terms ; biit, while thefe 

places ar€ fo few in number, people who 

are in abfolute want of them, muft givQ 

whatever is^afked for them ; and the rent 

~ is often fo high, that induftryitfelf cannot 

get a livelihood upon them. 

The better regulation of this import 
tant concern, affords an ezteniive fidd, 
in which gentlemen of fortune may laud« 
ably exercife their talents, of every kind j 
and, upon refledlion, they muft be con-* 
vinced, that it is the number of ufeful 
inhabitants, that ftamps a high yalue on 

land. 
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knd^ which has no intriniic value in it« 
felf ; and that when thefe inhabitants 
decreafe^ the land muft proportionably 
fink in value. Their intercft therefore 
is infeparably connedled with the coin- 
fort and profpcrity of the people where 
their eftates are lituate ; and when they 
lend an hand to the depopulation of a 
country^ they link, at the fame time^ the 
value of their own property. 

There are, however, two very material 
points to be attended to, by every per- 
fon, whofe humanity, and liberal niind 
may induce him to adopt this plan, for 
the regulation of his property. 

The one is» to make choice of. induf*. 
trious tenants i fuch as have been bred 
up in farm-houfcs, or country-bufinefs 
from their infancy; whofe hands have 
been accuftpmed tp labour. There are 

alwavs 
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al vsrays enough of thefe to be founds But 

great care muft be taken, not to accept 

oF idle fcUows, who have been bred to 

little trades. Such people are very.de*- 

fi.rous of getting into fmall farms, and 

^Aranting the judgment, and induftry 

which the others have, generally ruin 

themfelves, and bring thefe little places 

into difrepute. 

The other point is, to contraft old 
' buildings, in proportion- to the fize of 
the farm; and when new eredions arc 
made, to build upon a fmall, fuitable 
fcale ; for too much building augments 
the expence of repairs confiderably, and 
does the tenant no real kindnefs, 

I (hall quit this fubjed, with an 
anxious, wifli that the deftrudlive prac- 
tice of engroffing farms may be carried 
no farther; and as the ftab already given 

to 
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to plenty* and population, has gready 
fl£feded the -pTofyenty ofibi* country^ i 
hope f(Mne r^>aratk)n iwill be made £or 
the injniy fuftained. 
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THE GREAT BENEFIT OF CHURCH 
AKD COLLEGE TENURES TO POPIT- 
LATION AND SOCIETY. 

ESTATES held under ccclefiaftical 
lords, collegiate, and corporate 
bodies, arc at this time one of the great- 
eft fupports this country has for its 
population. Notwithftanding little farms 
are engrofTed, and cottages demolifhed 
upon other eftates, theirs, from the 
nature of the tenure, ftill remain nearly 
the fame 3 and continue to yield their 
pijoportibn of that advantage, which this 
country formerly derived from fmaller 
fiarms than now fubfift. 

Upon manors where any of the before- 
mentioned bodies prefide, a l^e no fooner 
drops, in an eftate held under fhem, than 
they are ready to fill up the vacancy, in 

favour 



favour of the heirs of its former pofiei^ 
for; for having only. a life-intereft in it, 
or perhaps not fo much, as preferment 
often removes them, they are glad to 
feize all immediate benefits which ac- 
crue, and never look forward, like a 
lay-lord, to the future advantage which 
his family may acquire, by waiting for 
the reverfion after the exiiling lives* For 
thefe reafons, upon manors of this fort, 
population muft, and does wear a better 
face, than in other diftridts. 

When a man is a copyhold, or a life- 
leafehold tenant, it gives a ftronger fpur 
to his induftry, than when he is tenant 
at will, or. on a fhort term of years, to 
the fame quantity of land^ He will be 
encouraged to undertake improyenients, 
and will obtain a much greater produce. 
He will alfo be better enabled to marry, 
and much encouraged to do it; becaufe 

he 



fee has the means to fupport a family, 
and to make fome provifion for them, in 
cafe any accident fhould happen to 
liimfelf.- 

When young women arc left with 
little eftates of this fort, they are the 
better enabled to provide themfelves fuit- 
able hufbands. 

Thefe eftates, preferving their original 
fotm more than any other, and being, in 
general,- of a fmall fize, produce more 
poultry, pigs^ and dairy-articles, than 
larger eftates j and are much more be- 
neficial to the community. Many gen- 
tlemen of landed property are fo fond 
of freehold, that they affed to defpife 
every other tenure ^ and I have heard 
fome lament, that there was fuch a 
thing exifting as copyhold, or leafehold. 
Thefe are generally the greateft advo- 
cates for large farms ; but if thefe were 
Ct. to 
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to prevail univerfallys we fhould foon 
feel the dreadful confequence ; for then 
every fource of plenty would be checked, 
and population receive an irrecoverable 
blow. 

Since little farms have been fwallowed 
up in greater, there are thoufands of 
parifhes which do not fupport fo many 
cows as they did, by fifty or fixty in a 
parifh ; and the inhabitants have de^ 
creafed in proportion. If church and 
college-tenures were fet afide, this de- 
vaftation would fpread the wider. 

Thefe tenures, and all copyholds undor 
lay-lords which are not liable to revert, 
have another advantage. They are pur- 
chafed at a fmaller price, compared with 
freehold, which makes it eafier for a 
man of a fmall capital, to procure an 
inheritance; and as the title is always 

clears 
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clear, this is another great recommenda- 
tion of them. 

The good efic6ls I have enumerated, 
wliich flow from copyhold, and leafe- 
liold tenures, fhew the benefits refulting 
from fmall farms, in a very ftrong lights 
and thoie who perfift in the ruinous prac- 
tice of throwing too much land into 
one min*s hands, arc blind to their owa 
intereft, and deaf to the cries of hu- 
manity.. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE GREAT IMPOR- 
TANCE OF COTTAGES. 

ESTATES being of no value with- 
out hands to cultivate them, the 
labourer is one of the moft valuable 
members of fociety; without him the 
richeft foil is not worth owning. His 
fituation then fhould be confidered^ and 
made at leaft comfortable, if it were 
merely out of good policy. There is 
certainly no objedt fo highly deferving 
the country gentleman's attention; his 
intereft, and his duty equally prompt 
him, to do all he can, to place him upon 
a better footing than he is ^t prefent. 

The firft point to be taken under 
confideration is, the ftate of the cotta- 
ges, which thefc jpfeful people inhabit; 

and 
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and next. How far their condition can 
be improved, by better regulation. 

The fhattered hovels which half the 
poor of this kingdom are obliged to 
put up with, is truly affefSing to a heart 
fraught with humanity. Thofe who 
condefcend to vifit thefe miferable te- 
nements, can teftify, that neither health 
or decency, can be preferyed in them. 
The weather frequently penetrates all 
parts of them .; which muft occafion ill- 
nefs of various kinds, particularly agues ; 
- which more frequently vifit the children 
of cottagers than any others, and early 
fhake their conftitutions. And it is 
fhocking, that a man, his wife, and half 
a dozen children fhould be obliged to lie 
all in one room together ; and more fo, 
that the wife fhould have no more pri- 
vate place to be brought to bed in. This 
dcfcription is not exaggerated, oiFenfivc 
0^3 as 
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is it may appear. Wc arc all careful of 
our horfes, nay of our dogs, which are lefs 
valuable animals; we beftow confider- 
able attention upon our ftables and ken- 
nels, but we are apt to look upon cot- 
tages as incumbrances, and clogs to our 
property ;* when, in faft, thofe who oc- 
cupy them are the very nerves and fi- 
news of agriculture. Nay, I will be 
bold to aver, that more real advantages 
flow from cottages, than from any other 
fource ; for befides their great utility to 
landed property, they are the greatcft 
fupport to the ftate, aS being the mbft 
prolific cradles of population. 

Cottagers are indifpatably the moft 
beneficial race of people we have ; they 
are bred up in greater fimplicity, live 
more primitive lives, fnore free from 
vice and debauchery, than any other fct 
of men of th^ lower clM« ; and arc bcft 

formed^ 
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formed, and enabled to fuflain the hard- 
ihips of war, and other laborious fer- 
viccs. Great towns arc deftrudtlve both 
to morals, and health, and the greatefl 
drains we have ; for where many of the 
lower fort of people crowd together, as 
in liOndoHj Norwich^ Birmingham^ and 
other manufafturing towns, they are 
. obliged to put up with bad accommoda- 
tion^ and an unwholefome, confined air, 
which breeds contagious diflempers, de- 
bilitates their bodies, and fhortens their 
lives. Since therefore it is apparent, 
that all fuch towns muft caufe a dimi- 
nution, or waftc of people, we cannot be 
at a lofs to trace the fpring, which feeds 
thefe channels. The country muft be 
the place i and cottages, and fmall farms 
the chief nurferies, which fuppbrt popu^ 
lation. 

I am far from wifliing to fee the cot- 

CL4 t^5« 
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tage in>proved, or augmented ib as to 
make it fine, or expenfive; no matter 
how plain it is, provided it be tight and 
conveniept, All that is requifite, is a 
warm pomfortable plaia room, for the 
poor inhabitants to eat their morfel in, 
an oven to bake their bread, a little re- 
ceptacle fpr their fmall beer and provi- 
fion, and two wholefome lodging apartr- 
ments, one for the man and his wife, 
and another for his children. It would 
perhaps be more decent, if the boys 
^d girls could be feparated; but this 
would make the building too expenfive, 
and befidcs, is not fo materially neceC- 
fary ; fpr the boys find employment ia 
farm-houfcs at an early age. For the 
better explanation of what I mean, I fub- 
join plans, elevations, and eftimates qf 
two forts of cottages ; and as elm anji 
oak-pollards are of little value in njany 

countries. 
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c:oiintries, and inay^ often be converted 
into fcantlings, fuitable to, at leaft, half 
the purpofcs of fmall buildings of this 
fize, I have likcwife fhewed the dif- 
ference in the expcnce, between erefting 
them with brick, and wood : confider^ 
ing pollard-timber at fix pence a foot, 
and deal (of which the greater quaft^ 
tity will be required) at fifteen pence, 
Avhich are fair prices for them in moft 
counties, Thefe efl:imates which I exr 
hibit, will of courfe vary a little in 
every neighbourhood; buf as it cannot 
be any thing confid?rablc, I ihall calcu^ 
late upon them as at a medium price* 
The fmalleft of thefe cottages, built of 
t^rick and covered with tile, amounts to 
fixty-fix pounds, the other, of the fame 
fize in wood, covered with tile likewife, 
to fifty-eight pounds. As the buildings' 
jyill be quite new, built of good rnate.- 

rials. 
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rials, and likely to laft a great many 
years, and the eftate where they arc 
built, will be very confiderably benefit* 
ted, by having good labourers planted 
upon it ; the landlord ought to be fatii^ 
fied with four per cent, intereft for his 
money; which will be, zL izs. gd. 
fcnt for the brick-cottage, and 2/. 6^. ^d. 
far the wooden cottage. To each of 
thefe comfortable habitations ihould be 
added half an acre of land, at the. fame 
rate which the faf mers give ; we will 
fuppofe this to be eighteen fhillings an 
acre. . This would bring the whole rent 
to 3/. IS. gd. for the former, and 
2/. 15/. $d. for the latter cottage. This 
quantity of land would be of great ufe to 
a poor family, in the produce of a little 
fruit, and vegetables of different forts ; 
and would affift them likewife in keeping 
a pig ; as they might, and would raili 

more 
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more potatoes and carrots upon fucha 
fpot, than would be fufficient for their 
own confumption. 

The larger fort of cottage, which 
may fometimes be preferred, will cofl, 
^ivhen built of brick and tiles, 70/. and 
\srhen with wood, 66/. 10// Theie 
might be appropriated to the ufe of la- 
bourers of the moft induftrious difpofi- 
tion. And as it would have an excellent 
efFeft, to make fomc gradation among 
cottages, as well as farms ; it would be 
highly proper, ajid ufcful, to lay (beiides 
the half acre of garden-ground) a fmall 
portion of pafture-land, of about three 
acres, to each of thefe laft cottages, to 
enable the occupiers of them to fupport 
a cow } which would be a real comfort 
to their families, as milk is the natural 
food of childrwi. If we value thcfc 
t\ixtt acres and an half of land at a gui- 
nea 
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nea an acre, upon an average, and add it 
to the rent of the houfe, it will bring 
the rent of the former to 6/. 9/. 6d. and 
the rent of the latter to 61. 6 s. gJ. The 
value of the cow, if her produce were 
even fent to market, would at leaft 
amount to four pounds ; but being ufed 
in the family, would, with the ailiftance 
of the garden, enable them to keep a 
fow, or two florc^pigs, which would at 
leaft double the market-pricp. As one 
acre or more of this ground might be 
mowed every year, for hay, the cow 
might be kept in good order with this 
quantity ; and it would be better worth 
a cottager's while, to give this rent for 
this lot of land, than to truft to the pre- 
carious advantage of a common, which 
always ftarves his cow in the winter. If 
it fliould be alledged, that there is not 
onp cottager out of twenty who can afford 

to 
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to buy a cow; this difficulty may be 
ea.£ily obviated, by the landlord's letting 
l^im a cow, as well as the land, in the 
ncxanner that dairies are generally let. 

This would be dealing with the poor 
as we would wifli to be dealt with our- 
felves, in a fimilar fituation i but inftead 
of this, cottagers are chiefly left by gen- 
tlemen to the farmer's difpbfal ; and 
w^hen they are accommodated with a 
fmall quantity of land^ are obliged to 
pay, at leafl, a double proportion of 
rent for it, to what the farmers pay 
themfelves. 

Warm cottages of this fort would re- 
quire much lefs fuel, thaii thofe in the 
prefent ftile, which is a very confiderablc 
article to a cottager. 

The next confideration is, to choofe a 
convenient fituation for cottages. Great 
farmers are very unwilling to admit them 

dole 
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cleft to their farms; and nothing is more 
common^ than for a poor labourer to be 
obliged to come a mile^ and fometicnes 
more^ to his labour^ and return home 
again at nighty in all kinds of weather^ 
after he has done a hard day^s work. 
Cottages fhould therefore ,be ereded, if 
poffible^ on feme (heltered fpot, near the 
farm where the labour lies; and true 
policy points out, that every farm ought 
• to have a fufficicnt number of fiich ufeful 
appendages, in proportion to its jQze« 
Such cottages, under fome fuch regular 
tions as thefe, would be of great u& and 
ornament to a country, and a real credit 
to every gentleman's refidence ; as, on 
the contrary, nothing can refled: greatqp 
difgrace upon him, than a fhattered mi-« 
ierable hovel at his gate, unfit for human 
creatures to inhabit. Upon encourage* 
ment like this good tenants would never 

be 
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l3C wanting. Induftry would meet with 

a reward, the poor rates would neceflarily 

l>e lightened, and population Increafod, 

A. farm thus provided, with fuch a fuf- 

ficient number of labourers as might, at 

all times and feafons, be depended upon, 

^vould be of more value on that acccHint. 

The tenant of fuch farm would net be 

Aibjedt to pay exorbitant wages, as he 

otherwiie muft, on particular occafions. 

' He would not be obliged to court the 

vagrant, jto lend him a precarious afiill;^ 

ance, or <o have rccourfe to towns, to 

pick up diforderly people. In fummcr, 

befides the ufual bufinefs of hay-making, 

he mig^t employ even the women, and 

children, in weeding, and other ufeM 

bufinefs. 

Almoft every parifli is, in a great mea- 
fure, fubjeft to fome particular gentle- 
man, who has fufficient power and in-^ 
5 fluencc 



fluence over it, to corrcft the preient 
grievance, and to fet a better example^ 
Such gentlemen (hould coniider them-' 
felves as guardians of the poor, and attend 
to their accommodation, and happineis : 
it is their particular bufinefs, becauie 
they, and their families, have a lading 
intereft in the profperity of the parifli ; 
the farmers only a temporary one. If a 
gentleman's fortune be fo large, that he 
cannot attend to objeds. of this fort, he 
ihould, at lead, recommend the cottagers 
to the attention of his agent s and give 
him ftria inftruSions, to adl as their 
friend and proteftor ; for unlefs fomc 
fuch check be put upon great farmers, 
they are very apt to contribute to the 
demolition, inftead of the protedtion of 
cottages, and when the neft is deftroycd, 
the bird muft, emigrate into fome other 
parifti. A cottager, in this cafe, has no 
6 other 
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bUSkdt thoidj, ixhWs ft be tb tfiilce appll- 
cfati&n to the ttcighbbufin^ jufttce of the 
p&slch, fdt his order to the pariIb«-officers 
to find hihi fdnie other p\ic6 to Uy his 
htbi^ Ih. IF it v^ere riot for this ekcel- 
Ifeht law, which oblfgfes ^arifh-officers 
te fend habitatibtts fot thfeir Jiodf, t aih 
ferty to rttiiatk, that iii liiany jjarilhfes, 
Vatf \W)tild b6 literally driVcn iiitc* thb 
t>peh Beld§. 

Thferfe is ariollitt- plaft tektive to cbt- 
tagfes, whifch ^ctibiiUy ihH^'trs gxlrfeiiieiy 
m^» iM that is, to lealS thfeiii off 
iti induftHoliS ktdUf^t*;, For the term of 
l^e lives, at ffieir ftorfiihatibh ; takih^ 
-a Vetjr illodferate fiilfe, Jiot feiceiedihg 
ifei of twelve pounds, npofe i cbt>* 

tege wdf&«teM miy fMiifiis n j^te^j 

iefe^iri^ Simiil! 4nit-h<iH, M e3tce<idih^ 

half^d-rrt)#h 4 y^dt,' and tttakihg it ^ 

fbiht ttt i^a^ Jkiiy Ijffe which drojfg dT, 

R vpon 
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upon one year's value only. This^ fcheme 
is beneficial for landlord and tenant 3 £ac \ 
though the former does not let his cot- 
tages for fo much as he might at rack- 
renty yet what he does get> is all clear 
money $ and by this means he preferves 
the value of all other parts of his eAate* 
by keeping up a proper number of inha- 
bitants. The latter finds his account in 
ity becaufe he makes a fettlement for his 
family ; and can repair^ and improve his 
cottage at leifure hours with his own 
hands ; and if he be an induftrious man, 
he can generally find a friend to lend him 
his firft fine^ on fuch an occafion^ if he 
cannot raife it himfelf. Sir Charles Cocks 
has lately put all his cottages upon th|5 
footing, on his eftates under my care in 
Gloucejierjhirej and Worcefierjbire ^^ and as 
he was chiefly influenced by a humane 
difpofition^ to make the poor, in hisfe- 1 
5 veral : 
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^ veral diftrids, as comfortable, in their 
refpedtive fituations, as poffible, the ob- 
ject of fines was made fo eafy to them, 
as to be exepiplvy. 

I fliall fuggeft a few hints to the 
^ builder, and conclude this fubjeft with 
the plans, elevations, and eftimates be- 
fore alluded to* , 

Firft, I recommend that the cottages 
ihoiild.be built dpuble; becaufe it will 
be a confiderable faving in the cxpence 
of their eredlion. 

Where pollards are plenty, and bricks 
fcarce, it will fometimes be proper to 
prefer the woodeji-lath and rough-caft 
cottages, becaufe half the quantity of 
timber may be pollards ; but, where they 
are built with brick, the following par- 
ticulars fhould be attended to. 

The walls fliould be fourteen inches 

thick to the bottom of the chamber-floor, 

R 2 except 



except in the window-fpaces, and Ac 
upper part of the walls nine inches. In 
thefe brick buildings no framed timber 
fhould be ufed ; but the tintel of the 
windows is to be laid the whole length 
of die buildings nine inches fcantling hf 
two and a half; and then the fame piece 
will ferve to lay joifts upon, which 
fhould be pinned with oaken pegs* which 
will prove a great tie to the walls. The 
joifts fliould be cut, eight inches by two 
and an half, and laid edge^ways.* The 
iengA of the fpar to be ten feet, being a 
proper pitch for tiling i and to be cut 
two inches and a. half thick, five at bol-* . 
torn, and three and a half at the top* 
The lower rooms to be feve n leet high, 
in the clear, under the joifts. In the 
largeft-fized brick-cottages, the roof to 
be hipped ifi at the ends, which will 
fave the two peaks of brick-work* ax^ 
8 • wiU 



'Will not require more i^img^ tlkn wcirki 

be made ufe of without k. One gtacb 

advdneage deraved from htppingr,. hy iu' 

liie building's being better braced to<* 

getlier> and more fecure from tlie efied? 

of tempefls ^ ibr where the g^ble-^eadfi 

ace c^ried^ up in peaks^^ to any C€m« 

£derable height, without chimaies t6 

ftrengthen them, they are not fo well 

fitted to refift an end-wind. 

The ceiling fhould- be between- the 
ynG:i, nailing: firft a; few lathe at^ s^ut 
a foot apart^ crofs-waysr and the other 
laths length- ways over them ; otherwife 
the mortar ha& nothing: ta get hold of; 
This makes Icfs cxpence than celling 
over the joifts, and is befides better cal- 
culated to retain the mortar, and will 
afford more (pace; for the joifts being 
. left naked, will be very ufeful to hang 
many things to. The ceiling joifts upon 
R ^ the 
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the top of the chamber need be only five 
inches by one and a quarter, and may be 
nailed to the fpars-feet, and not pinned. 
. The other fcantlings are as follow. The 
partition ftuds three inches by two. The 
lower cills fix inches by five. The win- 
dow-frames three inches by three. Lower 
door-cafes five inches by four. > Crofs 
mantle-pieces for the chimnies eight 
inches by eight. 

In the wooden cottages, the frame- 
ftuds are to be fix inches by -five. The 
intermediate, or fmaller ftuds five inches 
by three. The girt-pieces fix inches by 
five, and the upper cill five inches 
fquare. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE DISTRESS OF 
THE POOR, ANI> THE INCREASE OF 
. THE RATES FOR THEIR ASSIST- 
ANCE. 

«< nr^HO XJ jhalt not muzzle the ox when 
he treadeth out the corn^' is a di- 
vine law, figuratively fignifying, that the 
poorer race of people, who are the in- 
ftruments by which the eayth is culti- 
vated, ought to enjoy a reaforiable portion 
of its produce. 

The landlord, tenant, and labourer 
are , intimately conneiSed together, and 
have their reciprocal intereft, though in 
different proportions ; and when the juft 
equilibrium between theni is interrupt-* 
ed, the one or the other , mufl receive 
injury. At prefent the balance is con- 
fiderably againft the labourer; and yet, 
though it feems a paradox, the other 
S z parties 
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parties ultimately derive no advantage 
from it. 

The great increafe in the Poor-rates 
may be accounted for in a few words. 
The rife upon land and its produce to- 
gether is at leaft fixty per cent, the rife 
upon labour not above twenty. The 
difference is, of courfe, againft the 
working hands ; and when their earn- 
ings are infufficient for the abfolute nc- 
ceflaries of life, they mufl inevitably 
fall upon the parifli ; which is bound, 
in that cafe, to make up the deficiency* 
So that if we confider this matter pro- 
perly, we mufl difcovcr a great want of 
policy in beating down the value of la- 
bour, not to mention the inhumanity of 
fuch an aftion. For it is much better 
for a farmer to give an induftrious man, 
who has a large family, half-a-crown a 
week more than is generally given, being 
enly 6/. ios. a year, than to load a f^m 

with 
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with that additional incumbrance in the 
rates ; becaufe when once a poor man is 
obliged to have recourfe to the parifli, he 
thinks it no greater difgrace to be behol- 
den to it for a crown, than a fhilling; 
and therefore, when he cannot wholly 
fupport his family by labour, he will not 
care how little he contributes towards it. 

If owners and occupiers of land would 
confent to raife the price of labour, in 
proportion to the increafe of their pro* 
fits, a great . part of the diftrefs among 
the poor would be removed. At pre* 
fent they cannot live by their labour; let 
us examine their condition. We will 
firft fuppofe that the rent of the cottage 
is paid, by the extra-earnings of the fa* 
mily, in time of harveft ; and then wc 
may allow fourteen pence a day, as a 
medium of wages for the man, which is 
nearly the prefent rate of wages, taking 
one place with anotficr. The wife we 

will 
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will fuppofe to earn, three pence a day 
befides attending upon her children. 
This will be eight {hillings and fix pence 
a week between them. If they happen 
to have five fiuall children, which is no 
uncomnion number, how are they to 
fupport themfelves ? If we allow the 
man a pound and an half of bread every 
day, and the wife' and children three 
quarters of a pound, one with another, 
which. is about the quantity they will 
require, this will be forty-two pounds a 
week ; . and the price of it cannot be 
eftimated at lefs than three halfpence a 
pound. This brings the article of bread 
alone to five (hillings and three pence a 
week i and there remains only three (hil- 
lings and three pence for all the other 
necefllaries of life, which muft be greatly 
infufficient. While the prefent high 
price of provifions continues, it is im- 
poffible that fuch 9 family can eat any 
10 thing 
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thing except bread, which is a vcfy cruet 
cafe upbn a poor man, whofe whole life 
is devoted to hard labour. On the con- 
trary, were he allowed eighteen pence a 
day, which would be nearly the fainc 
proportion is the increafe in the value of 
land, and price of provifions, their in- 
come would be together ten {hillings and 
fix pence a week; which, under proper 
management, would enable them to 
cloath themfelves decently, and add about 
eight or ten pounds of coarfe meat to 
their bread, which they are furely en- 
titled to by the laws of nature, and the 
ties of humanity. 

There is ftill another caufe which 
greatly heightens this diftrefs, and that 
is, the difadvantage thefe poor objedg 
labour under, in carrying their dear- 
earned penny to market. Formerly they 
could buy milk, butter, and many other 
imall articles in every parifh, in what-^ 

ever 
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ever quantity they wanted. But fince 
fmall farms have decreafed in number, 
no fuch articles are to be had; for the 
great farmers have no idea of retailing 
fuch fmall commodities, and thofe who 
do retail them, carry them all to towns. 
A farmer is even unwilling to fell the 
labourer who works for him a bu£hel of 
wheat, which he might get ground for 
three or four pence a bu(hel. For want 
of this advantage he is driven to the 
meal -man, or baker, who in ,the ordi- 
nary courfe of their profit, get at leaft 
ten per cent, of them, upon this princi* 
pal article of their confumption ; which 
they might fave, if their employers would 
fupply them with corn at the common 
market-price. In fhort, they labour 
under every difcouragement. For the 
very perfons who have the advantage of 
their labour, and whofe duty it is to make 
their iituation comfortable, are often their 

greatcft 
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grcateft oppreflbrs j and as the princip4 
farmers of every parHh are general,ly the 
pvcrleers of the poor, their <:oinpIaint^ 
are fteqiientiy made to a deaf isar. 

It will douhtlefs be alked, how fhaH 
we<ibviate all thefe evils, and where i« 
tfec rftnedy for them ? To -thefe qucf- 
tkmi tvQt^ Kmc -has a itilfierent anfwer, 
SLDCordh^g to die di&rence of his Jd^i8« 
My:aniwttr is. Let gendcmen of fortune 
tskb qpon them the fuperintendance, and 
fc^l^Uion, of cottotry-bufinefs more than 
^y.4o«. Let tthela a<9: as guardians to 
d^ poot, by Oprtfidfcring their eftates as 
In goodt or bad coiKtition, only in pro* 

Jportion to the comfortable, or miferable ^ 

condition of the labourers who cultivate >^' '^^ 
ffaem.« Let them reduce die fize of their 
fitrnw, in order to mcreafe the fmaller 
articles of prpvtiiom, and to throw them 
into more rhantsels. Le^ them increafe 
^e price pf lahour^^ io i^oportipn tp the 
T rife 
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rife upon hnd, and the price of provi^ 
£ons. By fuch encouragement, the in^* 
"^duftrious poor will find a comfortable 
fupport* I fay the induftrious; becauic 
I do not know any icheme, or any law 
that can alter the difpofitipn, and force 
people to be induftrioUs, whether they 
will or no. And. from. hence, I con« 
ceive, it has, in part, happened, that 
muchwifer heads. than mine have been 
puzzled how to make any cffc&xal 
amendment to our Poor-Laws. The late 
Earl of Hardwicie, and Sir EkbardLkyd^ 
it is well known> had this point long 
under confideratioA ; and the tefult was, 
that with all their large experience, and 
confclTed abilities, they were obliged to 
leave the matter juft as they found it; 
The loud cries of the poor have now a* 
frefh excited the attention of the Jegiila«i 
ture. Houfes of induftry, as they arc 
called, ieem now to be theXavourite ob» 
9 J?*5 



